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In conjunction with the preparation of 
thie tesue of Exponent II. a discussion 
on role models was held among Chicago 
area women. The discussion was publicized 
in Relief Society, and six women attend- 
ed--Vicki Bluth, Bonnie Cannon, Heather 
Cannon, Kay Carpenter. Maraley Rasmussen, 
and Ann Stone. Several guidelines were 
established for the discussion: All 
ideas were acceptable; there was to be no 
agreeing or disagreeing; we were not 
trying to obtain a consensus. Our goal 
was to obtain a diversity of ideas and a 
sharing of feelings and needs. 


We had a discussion outline that con- 
sisted of a series of questions to stimu- 
late discussion if necessary; it waen't 
necessary once we got going. We digressed 
from discussing role models on occasion 
and that was as valuable as the primary 
discussion, for our thoughts on role 
models relate to many other aepecte of 
our Lives, our aspirations, and the 
Church. We intended to tape the discus- 
ston, but mechanical ineptness resulted 
tin our having no tapes. As a result, the 
summary below ts not as rich ae it might 
have been but, instead. gives a eenee of 
the range of the discussion and ideas 
expressed, Following the summary of our 
discussion on role models are two per- 
epectives that provide the richness of 
personal experience. 


Role models come from a multitude of 
sources and serve as examples and in- 
spirations. Generally, one person doesn't 
serve as a total role model. Rather, a 
person's specific qualities or character- 
istics or attitudes make that person a 
model for a specific aspect of life. 
However, when new roles or values are 
being explored, we have a tendency to 
seek more of a total-person role model, 
in order to fit our new roles or values 
into a larger value system as represented 
by that total-person role model. 


During our discussion, we shared many 
experiences relating to specific qualities 
admired in certain individuals--in and out 
of the Church, among peers or women of 
other generations, among men as well as 
women, and among ancestral or historical 
role models. The diversity of role models 
available to young women today was dis- 
cussed along with the concern among those 
of us with adolescent daughters as to what 
kind of role model we were providing. In 
general, we felt good about the options 
to which our daughters are exposed; how- 
ever, there was much concern over our 
sons' more limited role models. In par- 
ticular, there was concern that fatherhood 
is not seen as a primary role for men, in 
or out of the Church community. 


Within the Church, peers tend to be 
the primary source of role models. In 
addition, priesthood leaders and general 
authorities serve as role models, Female 
Church leaders, such as the auxiliary 
presidencies, aren't important as role 
models because so little is known about 
them. This fact was seen as unfortunate. 
Likewise, so little is known about our 
Mother in Heaven that she isn't thought 
of as a role model either. 


We concluded that our primary role 
model obviously is and should be Christ. 
Although having Christ as a role model 
may be our goal, our focus on Christ 
often gets lost in more mundane Church 
activities. In fact, people who are able 
to maintain their focus on Christ as their 
role model are often our role models. We 
seem to need these types of models as a 
more immediate and accessible means of 
focusing on Christ's model. In some 
cases, images or phrases that served to 
focus our thoughts and actions on what's 
most important were shared, and these 
seemed to be as or more important than 
role models in guiding our lives. 
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PERSPECTIVES ON ROLE MODELS 


Amy Fritz of Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin, 
provides a young woman's perspective on 
role models, 


Role models play an important role in 
all of our lives whether they are parents, 
grandparents, Church leaders, teachers, 
or peers, Each of these has had an in- 
fluence on my life. For me, a role model 
is a person who has certain qualities 
that I admire and who provides an example 
that I can follow. I like to find people 
who are interesting to me in some way, 
and by gathering bits and pieces from 
each person I can create my own ideal 
role model--someone after whom I can pat- 
tern my life. 


At Church I am the president of the 
Laurel class and work very closely with 
the Young Women leaders in my ward. I 
admire their persistence in making us all 
feel welcome at activities and helping us 
want to participate in the group. The 
Young Women's president is also very 
patient with everyone, I always feel 
that I can talk to her and have her listen 
to and care about what I have to say. I 
am glad that I have someone like this at 
Church whom I can see at least once a 
week, 


In my stake, we have a new Young Wom- 
en's president; she is a dynamic, ex- 
citing, energetic person. Although I 
don't know her very well, I can tell from 
the way that she speaks that she has new 
ideas and will be fun to work with. 
Ardith Kapp, the Young Women's General 
President, sets a standard to whom all 
young women can look. Being a successful 
career woman with no children, she is 
unique among my Church examples. Because 
we all have the same basic beliefs, it is 
interesting to me to see how each of 
these women has chosen to lead her life. 
By sharing the experiences that they've 
had, they can help me make choices and 
decisions that will put me on the path 
that I want to follow. 


Other people have 
ideal model, too. I 
Board of the Service 
and I admire our two advisors for a couple 
of reasons, The time that they put in 
working to make the club worthwhile for 
us is amazing. They are always busy 
finding speakers to inform us and making 
us aware of volunteer opportunities. 

They are, and have to be, very organized 
because both have full lives to lead 
outside of the club, They are successful 
because they have mastered the art of 
organizing their time wisely. 


contributed to my 
am on the Junior 
Club of Milwaukee, 


Last year I had an excellent teacher, 
and although I wasn't especially fond of 
the subject that she taught, the class 
was interesting because she shared so 
much of herself with the students. She 
is very intelligent and knowledgeable 
about her subject. Her outside activities 
vary widely and include an interest in 
space--she is a pilot; she is also a 
member of the ski patrol and has taught 
handicapped students to ski, which re- 
quires extreme patience. 


Aside from the adults that I respect, 
my friends have developed characteristics 
and qualities that make them people I 
enjoy being with. My best friend and I, 
for instance, have very different back- 
grounds and religious beliefs, and 
yet we are very similar in the goals that 
are important to us. I am able to share 
my hopes, fears, disappointments, and 
triumphs with her, knowing I won't be 
judged. She is someone whom I confide 
in, and I know that I can trust her. She 
is also very assertive, and I think some 
of that has rubbed off on me. I am also 
thankful for her sense of humor. 


My role models come from a variety of 
places and vary in age, but all of them 
are important to me. Some influence me 
more than others, but having people avail- 
able that I can look to as examples is 
reassuring. Not one of my models is 
perfect, but by combining their attri- 
butes, my own ideal is formed, 


Kathy Clune of Waterloo, Iowa, provides 
a@ young mother's perspective on role 
models, 


When 
to grow 
She was 
of role 


I was very, very young, I wanted 
up and be just like my mother. 
the first in a long progression 
models, 


As I grew older and my world expanded, 
I found others that I wanted to be like. 
After each Miss America pageant, I prac- 
ticed my walk down the ramp and my tearful 
acceptance speech, After every television 
show or movie that I watched, I trans- 
formed myself into the character whom I 
liked the best. I particularly remember 
Hayley Mills and her influence as Polly- 
anna and her roles in The Parent Trap and 
The Moon-Spinners, The '60s gave me a 
very different type of role model. My 
home--Rexburg, Idaho--was sheltered from 
outside influences, and my upbringing-- 
Latter-day Saint--specifically condemned 
the hippy, drug, free-love culture, but I 
managed an extremely modified version of 
the current trends. 


There was a problem with most of my 
role models though, I just didn't have 
enough information about them to make 
them very useful. It seemed that all 
Miss America did was accept her title and 
then return to Atlantic City a year later 
to pass it on to her successor. The 
Hayley Mills in the movie magazines was 
as different from the characters she 
played as they were from each other. And 
though the rock stars of the '60s looked 
interesting, I didn't actually want to be 
like them. I didn't have much of a foun- 
dation to build on. 


Throughout this time of my life, I 
didn't have an LDS role model. My leaders 
seemed so much older, and their lives 
were so different from mine. They were 
in a "someday" category, and I didn't see 
any connection betwen the now and the 
someday. I didn't have any male role 
models either. I believe that was a 
result of the era--men were men, and 
women were women, and they were different, 


It was two or three months after I 
married that I finally found my first 
concrete, full-time role model. She was 
LDS, my age, and had a similar lifestyle. 
I discovered that although everyone knew 
about her, no one had ever met her or 
even seen her. She was the ideal LDS 
woman. She had every talent and worth- 
while quality that existed and on top of 
all that she was beautiful (of face and 
figure) and humble. She seemed too good 
to be true, but I really believed that I 
could become like her, and for the first 
four years of my marriage I tried. 


I began to feel more and more guilty 
about never being able to achieve my 
goal, to equal my role model, At first, 
if I heard someone say something negative 
about her, I was shocked and surprised; 
eventually she began to slip off the 
pedestal that I had put her on. I became 
aware that I felt angry and was discour- 
aged and tired of trying. I had my own 
unique problems and trials and trying to 
be like her just didn't help. 


I began to rebel. My "perfect" role 
model had faded, and I didn't want a new 
one. At first my rebellion was timid and 
subtle, but soon it became full-fledged. 
On the one hand, I felt free from bondage, 
free at last to be myself, and yet on the 
other, I was scared to death, It was as 
though I was a tiny boat in the ocean 
freed from the anchor that had held it 
firmly in place, and now I was drifting 
aimlessly. Sometimes I longed to return 
to the security of that anchor, but I 
knew that I could never go back. 


My salvation was my discovery that 
there were other good, strong, faithful 
women who shared not only my rebellion 
but my fear as well. I began to listen, 
and I heard them express their fears, 
trials, and triumphs and how they dealt 
with them, I began to talk and to relieve 


myself of that burden that I had been 
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bearing alone and, most importantly, of 
my guilt. I realized that I didn't need 
to do and be everything to be happy. 
Without my realizing it, those women 
began to be my new role models, 


I have made other discoveries as well. 
I have discovered the difference between 
qualities that I admire and those I actu- 
ally want to have in my own life. I have 
discovered that each of us has gifts and 
talents that make us unique but that we 
shouldn't attempt to develop identical 
talents, skills, and abilities. And I 
have realized that there is a time and 
season for everything, and that there 
will be a suitable role model for each 
age. 


As a result of all this, my role models 
have changed and continued to change with 
regularity. I don't depend on any one 
person to be a "total" role model. Now 
there are men who typify my ideals. I 
have also found non-LDS role models, 

I have learned that worthwhile qualities 
are not restricted to members of my 
church, 


In a sense, I feel that I have come 
full circle. My mother continues to be a 
wonderful example to me, and there are 
television and movie stars and even a 
Miss America whom I admire. I still get 
confused sometimes and try to be something 
that just isn't me, and unfortunately I 
often feel guilty about what I'm not 
doing. But I also feel as though my 
little ocean boat has finally found di- 
rection and that I am the one who's guid- 
ing it. 


Editorial 


Bits and Pieces 


We have been given a new perspective 
on role models. Perhaps that is one of 
the perquisites of being an editor. We 
expected there to be more rejection of 
what has become the stereotypical Mormon 
woman's role--specifically, the "Patti 
Perfect" syndrome, Instead, the common 
thread that seems to run through these 
articles is that the choosing of role 
models is a "bits and pieces" proposi- 
tion. We seem to pick and choose from 
those around us--both present and past 
models--finding affirmation for who and 
what we are at a particular stage in our 
growth. 


= 


No one Seemed willing or able to des- 
ignate one person as her primary role 
model, We can take from many, and the 
"many" can change as we move through the 
stages of our lives. 


Still, there is a need for role mod- 
els. We have to fit what we are doing 
or what we choose to do into a context. 
Not many of us are willing to be "pio- 
neers" or the "first on the block to 
oi rel tater When we do find ourselves in the 
position of forerunner, that's when we 
start looking around for a role model-- 
someone who has done it before and can 
drop a line for us to grab on to. 


In seeking new role models, we often 
appear to be rejecting the ones already 
available. And perhaps that is some of 
what we do. The result is often confu- 
sion, sometimes guilt, and many times 
hurt. But what has become clear in these 
articles is that there is seldom total 
rejection, just a need to be pragmatically 
selective, 


One of Exponent's purposes has been to 
provide affirmation of alternative roles, 
In doing so, it has served as a life line 
to those who have found themselves hanging 
from an uncharted ledge, This issue adds 
another length to the life line by 
allowing us to share those bits and 
pieces of our lives with each other, 
helping to make our connections stronger. 


Heather Cannon 
Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 











The crisp fall air in Jackson Park 
brought forth another of life's insights 
that justify my ritual morning run with 


a friend and fellow complainer. We were 
puzzling through how it was that we got 
caught in the middle, I mean, we aren't 
suburban housewives with a station wagon 
and music lessons for the kids, yet we 
aren't young urban professional Mormon 
mothers either, wheeling our well-dressed 
progeny around in Aprica strollers, We 
aren't like our mothers, and we certainly 
aren't living in the current vogue. Born 
either too early or too late, we are the 
Generation That Fell Through The Cracks. 
Neither role works for us; we are muddling 
along in the middle, compromising with 
part-jobs, substandard family size, and 
definitely mediocre wardrobes. Who are 
our role models? Who are we following? 


As feminists sandwiched between two 
conservative eras, we have cut our philo- 
sophical teeth on role models from our 
Mormon pioneer past. The appearance of 
Exponent II in 1974 and Mormon Sietere 
not long afterward caught us in the new 
wave of Mormon historical feminism as our 
non-Mormon sisters were forming conscious- 
ness-raising groups and subscribing to 
Ms, magazine. From Leonard Arrington and 
his female associates in the Church His- 
torical Department emerged a sizable body 
of scholarship that focused on the women 
of our Church's formative years, Sister 
Saints, Women's Voices, Sunbonnet Sisters, 
and now the critically acclaimed biography 
of Emma Smith have provided a parade of 
paragons, Even though the exhilaration 
of the initial inquiry has settled into 
acceptance and a hard look at what remains 
to be done, these pioneer role models 
have filtered down to lessons and talks 
on the ward level. 


Why are women from the pioneer past so 
attractive to us as role models? How did 
they come to fill a void and enrich our 
self-perspective? 


Mormons are a history-conscious people, 
and these women of our history are quite 
accessible to us. It was customary for 
westward trekking Americans to keep jour- 
nals, and these women were no exception. 
Carefully kept first in closets and now 
in libraries, their journals provide us 
with relatively easy access to the lives 
of our own ancestors, Through the schol- 
arship of others, the writings of women 
prominent in the early Church have been 
opened to our view. 


One thing that we see in the past and 
covet for the present is a certain lack 
of sex role stereotyping. After all, 
aren't pioneer days those times "when 
men were men, and women were, too." 
While I would agree with Claudia Bushman 
that our pioneer sisters were not more 
"liberated" than we are today, a greater 
flexibility of role definition within the 
Church seems apparent from reading those 
diaries. I refer specifically to their 
Spiritual gifts and their conceptions of 
the priesthood, which have been used by 
women in the Church today to justify 
claims to such gifts and authority in 
varying degrees, 


The aggressiveness of the pioneer 
woman's faith appeals to a generation 
obsessed with power and its uses, General 
Authorities are virtually unavailable to 
us today; the easy access that female 
leaders enjoyed in the early Church to 
the governing male hierarchy makes for 


fascinating reading and wishful thinking. 
There is much for us to admire in their 
Church style, and there is much to emulate 
even within the circumscription of current 
roles. 


As we have sought to expand our desig- 
nated roles in Mormon society, these 
women are safe paradigms by virtue of 
their Church membership. We feel that we 
cannot go too far wrong by following 
another Church member as we seek the 
delicate balance of retaining our faith 
while expanding our spiritual sphere. 
These pioneer women are safe as role 
models, too, because they are so far in 
the past that they do not threaten current 
authority. By the time pioneer women's 
stories reach our lesson manuals, any 
flaws and knicks in the finish have often 
been glossed over to a polished shine, 


Also, we treat these pioneer stories 
as more of a smorgasbord than a carefully 
orchestrated gourmet meal, We pick and 
choose tastes of pioneer women instead of 
thoroughly familiarizing ourselves with a 
multi-dimensional integrated plateful of 
a real woman over the full span of her 
life. These fragmented versions of virtue 
feed the guilt related to our Mormon 
hangup--an appetite for excellence. 


Much of the historical examination of 
the stories of these women focuses on 
polygamy. To us, polygamy represents an 
alternative lifestyle--one that, ironical- 
ly, provided an escape for many women 
from housekeeping to pursue professional 
training. Polygamy often further enlarged 
a woman's role as she became financially 
responsible for the survival of her 
family. In a way, they "had it all," 
family and career, too--minus the husband, 
perhaps! Which one of us;»hasn't wished 
for a sister-wife on the days that our 
children are sick and we are expected at 
the office? The built-in sisterhood of 
polygamy touches a responsive chord in 
contemporary women who are networking, 
seeking support for a demanding lifestyle. 


Our pioneer women were early suffra- 
gists on a national scale, politically 
astute and organized. When equal rights 
for women was the slogan of the '70s 
before the Church policy on the ERA di- 
vided our ranks, these early organizers 
served faithfully as potential role 
models. The Church emphasis in recent 
years on service to the community is 
supported by the political activities of 
these early pioneer women. 


I have now begun work on a Ph.D. in 
American History, a task that reflects my 
association with my prime historical role 
model, Patty Sessions. I was introduced 
to Patty in my senior year in college, 
and I greatly admire the ancestral pioneer 
midwife whose journal allows our acquaint— 
ance. Her sheer productivity inspires 
me as she delivered babies, chopped wood, 
and gardened, all the while knitting or 
sewing or educating. But it is her im- 
perfections that endear her to me--her 
tight-fistedness, the failures in her 
polygamous marriages, her outspokenness 
and strong will that threatened the men 
around her. Each time I visit Nauvoo I 
make a private pilgrimage to the river 
bank and imagine Patty crossing the wide 
Mississippi at noon on February 12, 1846. 


Last August, I was again reminded of 
her journey as I witnessed the corner- 
stone ceremony of the Chicago Temple, 
prior to its first dedicatory session. 
As President Hinckley's remarks turned to 
the last temple on Illinois ground, the 
Nauvoo temple, naturally I thought of 
Patty's sudden departure from a then 
hostile state. In a blindingly poignant 
moment, I realized that I had closed the 
circle, I was her first descendant to 
return to an Illinois temple, and I 
keenly felt that I brought her back with 
me, In a scholarly way, I have tended 
her grave; now I am glad to spiritually 
bring flowers. 


Susan Sessions Rugh 
Chicago, Illinois 
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ROLE MODELS: One Man’s Perspective 
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The rising concern about women's issues 
has generated a number of insights into 
the nature of the feminine experience, 

As a man, I have wondered if men might 
not benefit from a similar period of 
introspection. 


The concept of role models would seem 
to provide a good lens through which to 
view the problem. As a person, I have 
been conscious of using models as a guide 
for my behavior all of my life. Asa 
man, I have thoroughly internalized a 
number of behavioral patterns that I 
associate with a male role, Presumably, 
my role models were responsible, in part 
at least, for my sense of masculinity. 


As I pursued the subject of the male 
experience, I found myself becoming in- 
creasingly frustrated. The role model 
lens wasn't working. Masculinity did 
seem to grow out of a modeling process, 
but the concept of role models did not 
seem to merit the emotional energy that I 
Saw my female counterparts devoting to 
the subject. 


All of this led me to rethink my con- 
cept of how role models work. 


First, I asked myself why the women 
whom I was observing seemed to be more 
interested in role models than were men. 
The answer seemed obvious. The roles men 
typically play in our society are not 
changing as fast as those of women. 
Living in what has traditionally been a 
male-dominated society, women are now 
making unprecedented moves toward 
equality, They are playing social and 
professional roles for which they have 
relatively little social preparation-- 
little socialization. Paced with the 
uncertainties inherent in playing these 
new roles, they naturally look for models. 


Thinking about this got me into 
trouble. Suggesting that people play 
roles implies that life is like a drama, 
that it contains plots and subplots. 
These plots consist of patterns of action 
that lead to some kind of a conclusion, 
They typically involve a number of dif- 
ferent characters, thus making the drama 
of life an inherently social affair. 
Roles are the parts played by individual 
characters. These roles determine what 
kind of characters are involved in each 
plot and how those characters relate to 
one another, 


Then I asked myself, "What are the 
plots that we are talking about?" In 
professional life, they usually involve 
"success." People work to accomplish 
some kind of productive purpose. They use 
machines and raw materials to produce 
things; they manage the people who pro- 
duce; they work with abstract ideas to 
create new technologies. 


The problem is that none of this has 
anything to do with men or women! It has 
to do with people, things, and ideas. 
The concept of role models is very mean- 
ingful in the context of a drama, but 
male and female roles are simply irrele- 
vant for the drama of professional life, 
If the plot calls for professional suc- 
cess, why aren't people looking for suc- 
cessful professionals as models, regard- 
less of their gender? 


Again, the answer was obvious, The 
plot of the professional success drama 
should have nothing to do with gender, 
but in fact, it does. We are socialized 


to think of ourselves not as people, but 
as men and women. 


This is true even when 





the distinction should be irrelevant. 


Why should this be? Why don't we 
think of ourselves and others as unique 
individuals, all of whom face a host of 
variant plots and play a host of different 
roles? Why must we write femininity and 
masculinity into the script? 


The answer comes from an understanding 
of how we learn to play our parts in the 
drama of life. The process can be divided 
into four different stages. 


In the first stage, we simply model 
ourselves after the behavior of the domi- 
nant people in our lives. We enter the 
world with no knowledge of the drama, no 
sense of identity, no concept of roles, 
This is true for all of us as children, 
On occasion, this modeling repeats itself 
when as adults we are suddenly placed in 
a totally new social setting where none 
of our previous socialization seems to 
apply. The social disorientation is 
sometimes caused by war or such personal 
crises as divorces, the death of a loved 
one, physical incapacitation, or financial 
disaster. 


As children, we model ourselves after 
the behavior of our parents. As adults, 
we model ourselves after the behavior of 
our authority figures--a military.officer, 
a Church leader, or whatever. This type 
of modeling process provides a relatively 
safe and convenient way to orient our- 
selves to a new set of social realities. 


In the second stage, we begin to dif- 
ferentiate our own social identity from 
that of the people around us. This shift 
is usually signaled by a period of experi- 
mentation, often accompanied by the kind 
of socially deviant, rebellious behavior 
that we associate with teenage stereo- 
types. This stage is one of negative 
identity in which we define who we are 
and the roles that we play in terms of 
who we are not and the roles that we 
choose not to play. 


A natural outcome of the second stage 
is a third stage in which we come to 
accept a kind of conditional individual- 
ity. The question is, "What kind of 
people are we?" We answer this by com- 
paring and contrasting ourselves with 
other people. We look for role models 
that personify "our kind of person." 


One of the characteristics of the 
third stage is that we begin to see the 
complexity of our life's drama. We rec- 
ognize, for instance, that there are 
many different plots--many different 
professions, many different lifestyles, 
Many different value orientations-~and 
that within each plot there are many 
different roles. 


We use our role models to help us 
match the kind of people we are with the 
kind of roles and plots in which we may 
want to become involved. This matching 
is useful in that we all have different 
needs and abilities, We are not sure 
where these needs and abilities fit best, 
and role models help us limit our alter- 
natives. 


On the other hand, no model is a per- 
fect representation of ourselves. As we 
become more secure in our ability to 
judge our own needs and the demands of 
the world around us accurately, we begin 
to recognize the discrepancies. Eventu- 
ally, we disassociate ourselves from 
specific role models and begin focusing 
on the similarities and differences be- 


tween ourselves and a broad range of 
other people. 


This disassociation is the beginning 
of stage four. Role models are still 
important. They provide examples of how 
we might participate in more rewarding 
plots or how we might improve the way 
that we play our chosen roles, or they 
simply provide an opportunity for achiev- 
ing a broader perspective on what life is 
all about. They do not tell us who we 
are, however. Who we are tells us how 
our role models might be most useful. 





Now, let's return to our earlier ques- 
tions: "Why don't we think of ourselves 
and others as unique individuals, all of 
whom face a host of variant plots and 
play a host of different roles? Why do 
we write things like femininity and mas- 
culinity into the script when they are 
irrelevant to the plot?" 


The question is really, "Why aren't 
more people in the fourth stage of social 
development?" The answer is because the 
stages appear to be hierarchical. That 
is, we must pass through the first three 
before we can enter the fourth. Progres- 
sion from one stage to the next depends 
on two factors. 


The first factor concerns how secure 
we are with what we have learned. In the 
first stage, we need to understand who 
our models are before we can determine 
that we are different, In the second 
stage, we need to know who we're not 
before we can begin looking for alterna- 
tive models. In the third stage, we need 
to feel comfortable with our personal 
identity before we can use it as a guide 
for picking and choosing role models on 
the basis of what they teach us, not what 
they tell us about ourselves. 


The second factor concerns the degree 
to which we experience conflict at each 
stage. As long as dominant role models 
in stage one give us what we want from 
life, we have little incentive to question 
our approach. If we find rebellion satis- 
fying in stage two, we have little incen- 
tive to look for positive models with 
whom we can identify. If the models whom 
we select in stage three seem to provide 
the best solution to life's problems, we 
have little incentive to progress to 
stage four. 


Now let's apply these factors to the 
plight of men and women, If traditional 
women's roles are in a state of transi- 
tion, we would expect many women to have 
experienced conflict that would shake 
them out of stage one. Their early so- 
cialization would fail them in their new 
roles. At the same time, the uncertain- 
ties that they face in coping with their 
new roles and the lack of successful role 
models would make it difficult to develop 
a stable sense of self. 


We would expect, then, that many women 
are in transition between stages two and 
three. They have recognized that they 
are not the kind of person who they were 
brought up thinking they were. Having 
felt angry and rebellious against the 
existing stereotypes, they are now looking 
for positive role models with whom they 
can identify. 


Men face a different situation. Let 
me illustrate with a personal experience. 
When I was in high school, a friend of 
mine ran for class president. I remember 
(with chagrin) a conversation in which I 
stated with righteous fervor that I would 





not campaign for her, or even vote for 
her. I didn't believe women should be 
presidents! 


How could I have said such a thing? 
No one had ever told me that women should 
not be class presidents. Nor had I ob- 
served anybody (that I can remember) 
refusing to support a woman for presi- 
dent. I had simply generalized from the 
role models that I had observed around 
me. My primary experiences with govern- 
ment involved the Church, and women were 
not called upon to preside. 


This kind of behavior is typical of 
stage one, in which people typically have 
a monolithic view of social structure, 

In the jargon of life's drama, my problem 
was in my analysis of the plot. 
that the role structure that I observed 
in the Church government plot was appro- 
priate for government in general. It 
wasn't, 


My problem is typical of men in gener- 
al. While I am deeply concerned about 
women's issues and I deplore bigotry, I 
still find myself blinded by thoughtless- 
ness in more cases than I care to admit. 
This thoughtlessness follows from the 
theory. In a male-dominated society, 
most men haven't experienced enough 
conflict regarding women's issues to 
shake them out of their early socialized 
patterns, 


This situation leads us to a final 
question: "How can we accelerate our 
progress toward stage four--the stage in 
which we use role models to our greatest 
advantage?" The answer depends on the 
problem, and the problem is different for 
men and women in general and for each 
person individually. 


For women making the transition from 
stage two to stage three--from negative 
identity to conditional individuality-- 
consciousness-raising and identification 
of successful role models may be appro- 
priate. Both stages are necessary. 


to give women confidence and to counteract 


the paralyzing effects of self doubt, 
Over time, these stages also highlight 
the areas of individual difference among 
women, which in turn may lead to an even- 
tual disassociation with "female" role 
models and lead to the individualization 
that characterizes stage four. 


For men, the need appears to be con- 
frontation, not with other men, but with 
women. If men's comfort with the conven- 
tional role behavior of women is trapping 
men in stage one with regards to women's 
roles, then men need to allow themselves 
to experience situations where they can 
see that these behaviors no longer work. 


In the case of my childhood opposition 
to women presidents, I needed to be 
pressed for a rationale. If I had been 
forced to explain my untenable position, 
the discomfort of my own inconsistencies 
would have planted the seeds of change. 


The principle applies to men in 
general, If men cannot or choose not to 
avoid confrontation, the easiest way to 
escape inconsistency is to purge them- 
selves of prejudice. 


Hugh M. Cannon 
Evanston, Illinois 
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I am an oncology nurse who has the 
Opportunity to meet many very special 
people. I laugh, love, and cry with 
these people. They are people I care 
for--people with the diagnosis of cancer. 


Are they really different? Yes, they 
are all special. They hold on to life as 
a precious gift, and they use that pre- 
cious gift in many productive ways. They 
are brave, courageous fighters for life. 
And I have been privileged to know them, 
I would like to share my experience with 
one such special person and friend. 


I met Ralphena Taylor Gurney on March 
28, 1980, at the Kellogg Cancer Care 
Center in Evanston, Illinois. I had 
heard about her problems from a mutual 
friend who was very concerned about her. 
I knew that this 50-year-old woman, who 
had a history of breast cancer (first 
diagnosed in August 1974), had recently 
moved from New Jersey to Northbrook and 
was presently in the hospital gravely ill 
with a metastasis of the cancer that had 
caused fluid to collect around her heart. 
Because of the hospitalization, Ralphena 
had missed the wedding of her oldest 
daughter in Utah. Each one of these 
situations could cause stress in one's 
life, yet they were all happening to 
Ralphena at once, and she still found 
ways to cope. 


which meant that I was responsible for 
administering her chemotherapy treatments 
and overseeing all her treatment visits. 
I did this from March 28, 1980, until her 
death on January 25, 1983. I am proud to 


have been a part of her life as she became 


such an important part of mine. 


For thirty-four months, Ralphena en- 


dured repeated hospitalizations for metas- 


tasis and at least six different chemo- 
therapy protocols, During the first 
twenty-nine months of therapy, she fought 
the disease with everything she had; she 
called the disease "the dragon." As if 
the cancer and treatment weren't enough, 
she also battled a depression--the result 
of all this stress. She described this 
depression as "her body fighting itself." 
She thought that she should feel lucky 
and grateful to God that her life had 
thus far been sp-~red, but she didn't feel 
very lucky. And she felt guilty for 
having these feelings. One of her tough- 
est battles was against her depression, 
Her faith, family, and friends became her 
greatest advocates, 


She decided that she had two choices-- 
to fight or to give in, She decided to 
continue to fight the dragon. Every day 
brought a new challenge, a new battle. 
She sought help from professionals and 
complied with various recommendations, 


As she struggled to help herself, she 
always remembered others, She was used 
to placing the other person first, a 
natural part of her unselfish, service- 
Oriented life. She had an aura about her 
that attracted many friends, 


She once told a group of oncology 
nurses that "cancer patients have one 
thing in common: intense feelings--fear, 
anxiety, hope, self-doubt, and frustra- 
tion." Ralphena recognized and worked 
with those feelings and helped others to 
work with theirs, She struggled to con- 
trol how she felt about her illness, the 
dragon that was sometimes sleeping, some- 
times violent. She did not want the 
illness controlling her. 





RALPHENA: A Role Model 





I became Ralphena's primary care nurse, 






Her concentration was not on "survival 
time, but living time." And she made 
every day count. When her life looked 
grim, she would say, "And yet... ." 
Her strong faith in God was what made her 
soar, and it was truly respected by all 
who met her, Her daily practice of this 
faith gave her family and friends a last- 
ing image of love and strength. 










She attended self-help groups and 
patient-family education programs and 
later helped teach them. She spoke at a 
Medical-Nursing Grand Rounds (a profes- 
sional teaching program for nurses) in 
July of 1981 on "Living with Cancer.” 

Her honest, sincere description of the 
evolution of her cancer touched everyone 
in the audience. The tape recording of 
her speech has since been titled, "To 
Once More Soar," her own words to describe 
her experience as a means of looking at 
where she had been, yet looking forward 

to where she would go, Her courage was a 
gift for us always. 















Her last week was a summary of her 
life. With her final admission to the 
hospital, she began her journey, and 
ours, to acceptance, This took place a 
week before her death, Her daily physical 
care was transferred from her loving 
family and friends at home to the nurses 
and doctors at the hospital, 









Her request of the medical staff was 
for her physical comfort, but God and 
Ralphena had charge of her spiritual 
comfort and strength. They had everything 
under control as we all tried to support 
each other. It was as if they had a 
daily dialogue with one another discussing 
Ralphena's readiness to die and especially 
our readiness to have her die, Ralphena 
had said, "Those who are afraid to die 
have not really lived." And Ralphena had 
lived! She spent the last week of her 
life helping her family and friends accept 
her death, 













She loved life so dearly, and life 
loved her. She wanted to have her house 
in order before she died, And she did. 






Carole A, Hostetler 
Wilmette, Illinois 







ARTEMIS 
For Ralphena 


You opened your heart 

as a physician might 

her practice. 

And we came, 

rag-tag, motley, 

bringing our burdens 

to be lightened, 

We said you were Artemis, 
ancient healing goddess, 
And you were. 

But Artemis was 

a warrior goddess, too. 
You did battle and 

your fierceness caused 
us some astonishment. 

We had known your gentle ways. 





















We tried to match your pace 
through this campaign, 

but you out-distanced us. 

Now you wait for us at home, 
shield and quiver set aside, 
rejoicing at each reunion-- 

the battle ended, the battle won, 










Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 
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ESTHER, MINERVA, AND RELIEF SOCIETY 





They passed out the new manuals in 
Relief Society Sunday. Some of us, rec- 
ognizing the Minerva Teichert painting 
on the cover, quickly turned to the ac- 
knowledgments page and were pleased to 
find that this year the artist was iden- 
tified. Last year's cover, also by Miner- 
va, went uncredited. What these covers 
really deserve, of course, is a "Note on 
the Artist" prominently displayed on an 
inside front page, Today's Relief Society 
sisters need to know that early in the 
twentieth century one of their number 
brought an eastern education to a Rocky 
Mountain ranch and made the sage blossom. 
They also need to know how hard she work- 
ed, painting on the side of a barn or in 
one corner of her living room, to keep 
alive a talent that could so easily have 
been buried in potato peelings and snow. 


I am not sure how I feel about this 
year's pretty painting of the Biblical 
Esther. On the surface at least, it is 
less appealing than last year's intense 
and windblown pioneer. Esther stands 
placidly, hands folded, golden hair plait- 
ed, waiting for her future to happen. 
There is little sense here of the terrible 
danger that swirled around her. Her 
predecessor, Queen Vashti, had been ban- 
ished for disobeying the King. The King's 
counselor, Haman, was determined to de- 
stroy the Jews because Esther's Uncle 
Mordecai refused to bow down and reverence 
him. Now Esther, convinced that she had 
"come to the kingdom for such a time as 
this," must risk her own life to expose 
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Laurel Thatcher Ulrich. 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Haman's plan. Yet it is Esther's beauty, 
not her courage, that dominates the cover 
picture, 


Last year's painting was more alive. 
Minerva's pioneer sliced across the can- 
vas, one arm welded to her handcart, the 
other raised high like Liberty's. Was 
she waving goodbye to her old life or 
calling her companions forward? The more 
one looked at the picture, the more mys- 
terious it became. Why had Minerva paint- 
ed those exotic birds and vines on the 
woman's dress? Was this a new Eve bring- 
ing a bit of paradise into the desert? 


I have been skimming through the new 
manual this morning, my dismay building 
as I realize how little of Minerva's 
pioneer has survived Church correlation. 
I know that the old Relief Society, the 
society of grain saving and suffrage and 
maternity hospitals, was long gone before 
I was born, but I am old enough to remem- 
ber when ward Relief Societies still had 
their own buildings as well as their own 
budgets. Our lessons came monthly in a 
purse-sized magazine edited by sisters 
and filled with poems, stories, and 
recipes submitted by women like us. 
Beneath the masthead of The Relief Society 
Magazine were the names of Belle Spafford 
and her counselors and all of the General 
Board. Marian Sharp, not some ceremonial 
priesthood authority, was listed as edi- 
tor. If the Relief Society had a priest- 
hood adviser in those days, he was not 
mentioned. Though many of the authors of 


the lessons were male, usually professors 
from Brigham Young University, the maga- 
zine itself was filled with the contribu- 
tions of women. 


When I look at today's Relief Society 
manual, I want to weep. Not because the 
lessons are worse. In some ways they are 
clearly better. Certainly I prefer Miner- 
va Teichert's vigorous paintings to the 
blue or rose-tinted scenery that graced 
the covers of the old magazine, What I 
miss in the new manual is more fundamen- 
tal. Perhaps it is my own identity as a 
daughter of Zion, When I turn over a 
page and see that "comments and sugges 
tions about this manual" should be sent 
to Office of the First Quorum of the 
Seventy, 47 East South Temple Street, 
Salt Lake City, UT 84150, I get angry. 
Whatever happened to the Relief Society? 
I remember a day when women wrote edi- 
torials and sent "Notes to the Field." 
Now we have sermons by brethren telling 
us about our great circle of sisterhood 
and urging us to go to homemaking meet- 
ing. Nowhere in any of the new manuals 
are the current leaders of the Relief 
Society identified. The "Foreword" to 
the lessons is unsigned, as are all the 
messages that follow, 


The second spiritual living lesson for 
this year is entitled "Woman's Divine 
Opportunities." After the manual remind- 
ers of the importance of motherhood and 
of supporting one's husband, the lesson 
closes with a resounding quotation from 


So 
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President Gordon B, Hinckley: "Add knowl- 
edge to knowledge, Refine your mind and 
skills in a chosen field of discipline. 
There are tremendous opportunities for 
you if you are prepared to take advantage 
of them, Nearly all of the honorable 
vocations of life are now open to women.” 
Those words exemplify the spirit of 
Minerva Teichert and of thousands of 
Mormon women past and present. But it is 
hard work to find women's "mind and 
skills" displayed in the new manual, 


As I skimmed through the lessons this 
morning, I took a rough count. Only 36 
of the 222 non-scriptural quotations in 
the manual are from women, Actually the 
record is worse than that since many of 
the women's quotations are personal 
stories in which the speaker is not iden- 
tified by name, For example, a Social 
Relations lesson on "Building Self-Esteem" 
quotes James E, Faust, Spencer W. Kimball, 
Neal A. Maxwell, the poet John Milton, 
and an anonymous sister whose stepfather 
had taught her to think of herself as 
"Dumb Dora." In Mormondom, it appears, 
men have ideas; women have problems. 

That same lesson contains a story about 


another anonymous sister, a Sunday School 
teacher who felt inadequate until she 
prayed for self-knowledge, The spirit 
gave her the answer: "She had relied on 
her own judgment and taught too many of 
her own opinions." 


The Home Management lessons quote two 
women and ten general authorities, The 
Mother Education lessons have twenty-four 
quotations from men (including several 
non-Mormons) and only three from women, 
one of whom is quoted with her husband, 
The one green grove in this desert is a 
Compassionate Service lesson taken entire- 
ly from an Ensign article by Lenet Read, 
but such a choice is so rare as to appear 
almost subversive. Although the Cultural 
Refinement lessons include a few more 
female writers and artists than in the 
past, far too often these women's works 
are tuned to male achievements. Mabel 
Frazer's powerful painting is of a man 
plowing; Else Lasker-Schuler's poem is 
about Abraham and Isaac. These lessons 
may assert the strength of women's 
spirituality, the worth of their contribu- 
tions, and the value of their lives, but 
their reliance on male authority demon- 


MODELS AND HEROES 


strates over and over again that men's 
words count for more than women's, Ap- 
parently we can't even be trusted to mend 
our skirts without a nudge from the Pre- 
siding Bishopric. 


The results of all this are particular- 
ly devastating in wards like mine where 
lessons are usually given straight out of 
the manual and where most of the members 
are too young or too new in the Church to 
know that the great circle of sisterhood 
was once led by women. It is almost as 
though Mormon women pushed their handcarts 
into the valley only to find themselves 
in exile in some Persian kingdom. I am 
not saying we should go back to the old 
Relief Society Magazine, That is not the 
point, The issue is whether women are 
indeed joint-heirs with Christ or simply 
beautiful handmaidens who must bow down 
meekly before the King's steward. I keep 
waiting for some Latter-day Esther to 
walk into the throne room and expose 
Haman's plot. 





Today I played tennis in a foursome 
with Ednah Wood, 79. Fifty years ago she 
was the champion of Chile, where her 
geologist husband had taken the family of 
four for sixteen years, Fifteen years 
ago, widowed and retired from her position 
of Assistant Registrar at the University 
of Utah, she had a massive heart attack 
as she was driving away from the very 
courts that we played on today. No one 
thought she would recover, let alone play 
tennis again, But there she was, as she 
has been since the barest beginnings of 
her recovery, running for drop shots, 
quick as a cobra at the net, placing lobs 
and crosscourts exactly out of reach of 
her smiling opponents. 


Who could help but smile? For every 
one of us who play with her each week, 
Ednah is a sturdy white-haired hero. She 
is doing what practically no other woman 
of my mother's generation ever did--run, 
run after a ball, laughing and snapping 
her fingers when she gets to it and puts 
it past the rest of us, I want to be 
like Ednah. She is my physical role 
model, 


Heroes, heroines, role models--what- 
ever, I've had dozens along the way. At 
least twenty years ago, I wrote an article 
in which I declared my allegiance to 
people to look to, to emulate, and then 
finally, most of the time, to move on 
from, never forgetting what they have 
contributed but needing something else 
for another stage or phase. A young wife 
and mother then, teaching part-time at 
the university, writing in corners of 
nights, I needed a world peopled with 
inspiration. 


But my hero-worshipping did not start 
there. It began early with Whizzer White 
(now Justice of the Supreme Court). When 
I was four, my uncle lifted me up in a 
packed University of Utah stadium to 
watch my father referee--and also to see 
Whizzer run ninety-one yards for a Colo- 
rado touchdown, For years afterward, I 
tried broken field running and playing 
"Kick the Can" and "Run Sheepie Run" with 
my brothers and the neighborhood kids, 


When I learned to read, Helen Keller 
was my idol. I could not read enough of 
or about Louisa May Alcott, because Jo in 
Little Women was everything that I could 
ever imagine wanting to be. Then it was 
Florence Nightingale. After taking their 
temperatures and giving shots to all 
sixteen dolls in the playroom, I carried 
my nurse's kit and wore my Red Cross 
uniform to bed every night. By junior 
high, Deanna Durbin and Judy Garland were 
singing on the screens at the wardhouse 
and at the Southeast Theater. My age 
exactly, they made being a leading lady 
look effortless, and singing seem like a 
simple lure for stardom and first kisses. 





Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


It wasn't until high school that real 
people in my real world took over as 
models of much. Until then, my parents 
and brothers were too often taken for 
granted. Even my grandmother, who shared 
her bed with me, would have to wait years 
until I recognized what an influence she 
had had. And as a kid, who ever knowingly 
hero-worshipped a friend? But at East 
High there were the girls from Bryant and 
Roosevelt, sophisticated and chic compared 
to us few bumpkin mavericks from Irving. 
They wore lipstick--purple--and huaraches 
and saddle shoes, They collected in easy 
groups with boys who were equally suave. 
When they became my friends in class, the 
luster dimmed, and I moved comfortably 
with them in most situations. But I was 
never quite ready for the modeling ramps 
and cheerleading that they took to as if 
they were deer on a mountain. 


When I entered the university, real 
live older "women" like Ruth Jacobsen, 
Christy Wicker, and Elaine Anderson (Can- 
non) entered my life, members of the 
Mortar Board, studentbody officers, edi- 
tors, beauty queens--just plain fancy 
coeds. And I, a very green sixteen-year- 
old freshman, gawked and grinned. It had 
to be much later too that I recognized 
that role models had to be much more than 
simply the socially adept. 


But college also brought my first 
honest-to-goodness hero: Dr. Lowell 
L. Bennion, who would alter my life for a 
lifetime. Much as I liked other profes- 
sors, it was Dr. Bennion with his informed 
and loving candor, his wide humanitarian- 
ism and believing, who became my spiritual 
and intellectual hero, 


Since then, I've never been without 
heroes--plural, all kinds, from genera- 
tions and genders, younger, older, my own 
age. Someone whom I've known for a long 
time can suddenly emerge as a marvel in 
the face of tragedy; others whom I've 
barely met become delights in frolic. 
Mostly they're people I learn from, 

Lots, Lately I've found a new source for 
heroes--funerals, Last week it was one 

of my mother's dearest friends. She died 
at eighty-five after ten years of battling 
with Alzheimer's disease, fading in and 
out of reality and service even as she 
drifted into an almost waxen face and 
carriage. As a speaker at her funeral, I 
needed to know what to talk about. 


I found some very old scrapbooks of 
Mother's in which Mary came up from cards 
and notes and dim photos. I let my memory 
range about on the street where we were 
neighbors so long ago, In remembering--I 
went to Primary in Highland Park Ward 
where they taught together--felt the old 
neighborhood clatter and pound and whisper 
like wind about me, In it all, Mary came 
alive and touched me with a quieter time: 


her rolls steaming on our bread board, 
her hemstitching bordering my trousseau, 
her slender goodness giggling in our front 
room with her friend, my mother. Her 
life took on the perspective of four 
decades as her children grew up, married, 
had their own children, and then they 
theirs. She moved in and out of Church 
jobs, to this house and that with her 
husband's fortunes, I was drawn to pro- 
found respect for one human life. She 
became my friend as well as my mother's. 
And my domestic hero. 


That seems to be how heroes work best 
for me--as parts of a whole, Right now 
some heroes are my daughters after preg- 
nancy, for intrepid fitness; Camilla 
Kimball after the death of her Spencer, 
for spirit; Ednah Wood after cardiac 
surgery, for a playful heart; my neighbors 
with seven young children, for spunk and 
patience; friend after friend for courage 
and sustenance as well as for laughter 
and the right to bear each other along. 
It's some Russian women I met in their 
motherland, for indomitability and open 
arms, 


More than anything, as I grow older, I 
find myself in awe of those who retain 
their sense of self enough to be them- 
selves, acting out of curiosity and the 
search for truth, not out of fear. This 
week seven astronauts disappeared in a 
white cloud; I had sent with them my 
respect for the adventurous spirit rooted 
in the well-grounded life. I mourn for 
them, even as I am glad in my heart, 
mind, and soul that they were, are there 
to be revered, 


Christa McAuliffe and Judith Resnik 
inspire me, as do the men who were on 
that space shuttle, What I admire tran- 
scends considerations like sex or posi- 
tion; I admire the Whizzer Whites and the 
Lowell Bennions, the men in my family, 
the men with whom I work and associate, 
Few would dream how I feel about them. 
But one does now--my most consistent, 
sought out, and hard to emulate exemplar. 
I wrote about Him in a hymn: 


Where can I turn for peace? 
Where is my solace 

When other sources cease 
To make me whole? 

When with a wounded heart, 
Anger or malice, 

I draw myself apart, 
Searching my soul? .. . 


He answers privately, 
Reaches my reaching, 

In my Gethsemane, 
Savior and friend 

love without end, 


(Hymns, 1985, number 129) 
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The Relief Society homemaking leader 
had come over to teach me how to make a 
Christmas wreath, and I eagerly showed 
her around my small apartment. As we 
concluded the tour in my living room, 
she turned to me with a puzzled expres- 
sion. "Don't you have a TV?" 

"No," I responded. 

She looked at me, aghast. 
do you do?" 


"But what 


I was so startled by her reaction that 
I couldn't formulate a quick reply. What 
did I do? I had so many things to do 
that I often wished there were more hours 
in the day! I certainly didn't need a TV 
to keep me busy. But, I reflected, it 
was probably hard to understand that life 
without television could be full and 
rewarding if you'd always had it around. 


I'd never had TV around, at least not 
for more than a few weeks, because I grew 
up in one of the 2% (or less) of American 
families who didn't own a television 
set. My family's failure to purchase a 
TV was not due to finances; we were upper 
middle-class with a lovely home and two 
cars. Why no TV then? My father's answer 
was simply that when he and my mother 
married a television set did not seem to 
be a necessity, and he has never changed 
his mind, 


Of course, my brothers and sisters and 
I grew up knowing what television was. 
Most of our friends had TV sets, and when 
the weather was too bad to play outdoors, 
or when we had nothing else to do, we 
would gather in front of a set to watch 
cartoons, game shows, and comedies, And 
on special occasions--when a General Con- 
ference session was televised (a rarity 
in upstate New York in the '60s) or during 
a Thanksgiving weekend when there were 
many specials on--Dad would rent or borrow 
aset., Our longest experience with TV was 
the summer that I was fifteen when we 
"babysat" a neighbor's color set while 
they were on vacation, It didn't take 
long for the kids to become TV addicts, 
for Mom to get upset because we postponed 
doing our chores until Electric Company 


LIFE 


WITHOUT 
TELEVISION 





was over and we wouldn't help her with 
dinner preparations until we'd seen Here 
Come the Brides, and for Dad to become 
irritated by our desire to watch TV in- 
stead of helping him in the garden and by 
Our quarrels over what TV show we were 
going to see, After two weeks, Mom and 
Dad had had enough, and the TV was removed 
to a cupboard in Dad's office until the 
neighbors returned. 


Interestingly enough, I never resented 
not having a TV, If I wanted to watch a 
special, I could always go over to a 
friend's house; more than once, in those 
situations, the TV watching turned into 
partying and sleeping over as well. 

And though I enjoyed babysitting our 
neighbor's TV, I was secretly relieved 
when Dad confiscated it, I found myself 
watching TV to the exclusion of all other 
activities, unable to tear myself away 
from shows I knew were dumb and silly, 
and I was a little frightened to discover 
that I had this potential to turn into a 
zombie, eyes glued incessantly to the TV 
set. There were so many other things to 
do--read, play with friends, sew, practice 
the piano and clarinet, take walks, go 

to concerts, help my parents with Church 
assignments and gardening, and do things 


with my family. With the Tv gone, I 
found myself freer in the use of my time, 


Still, when my brothers and sisters 
and I discussed TV, I always maintained 
the stance that they were worthwhile and 
that I would buy one when I was on my 
own. When I went off to college, I had 
access to TV in the dorms and apartments 
where I lived and found the tube a good 
way to relax after classes and studying. 
But it seemed that each year my TV-watch- 
ing diminished, and each year I found 
more things on TV that bothered me--the 
unending distraction of commercials ruined 
most shows and movies for me, the violence 
and sex depicted with growing frequency, 
the inanity of many programs. Often, 
when scanning the television listings, I 
didn't see a single show during the entire 
week that interested me, By the time I 
graduated, I was watching only an occa- 
sional special; when I moved into my 
own apartment, I did not bring a TV with 
me. Like my father, I had decided that 
it was not a necessity. 


So what do I do without a TV? I read-- 
books, magazines, the newspaper; I work 
on my family's genealogy and my personal 
history; I listen to the radio and to 
records; I embroider; I go to concerts at 
the University; I cook; I take evening 
classes at the Institute or through adult 
education; I practice the clarinet and 
play in the community band; I write. All 
these things keep me busy enough that I 
don't need to spend hours in front of the 
the TV set for "something to do." And on 
the rare occasions when I do find a pro- 
gram that I'm eager to see, my friends are 
willing to have me over to watch, 


I don't consider myself deprived be- 
cause I grew up without TV and don't own 
a set now; rather, I feel that I am very 
fortunate to be able to develop my inter- 
ests and choose to do the things I want 
to without letting the tube dictate my 
actions and activities. From my own 
experience, I know that life can be full 
and rewarding without TV, 


Ann W. Moore 
Columbus, Ohio 


AN APPROACH TO CLASSROOM DISCUSSION 


I would like to share with you a method 
that teachers of the gospel may find 
helpful as a basis for classroom discus- 
sion. This method not only reveals and 
encourages ideal principles of behavior 
but also recognizes the struggles inher- 
ent in trying to achieve such behavior. 

It is based on a simple three-part scheme. 
After introducing the principle to be 
considered, develop a discussion based on 
the following: 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


the obstacles in life that prevent 
us from implementing the principle, 
how to deal with the obstacles, and 
the benefits of incorporating the 
principle in our life, 


To elaborate and show how this scheme 
can be used in teaching a specific prin- 
ciple, let's follow through with a discus- 
sion on the subject of keeping a personal 
journal. Consider the obstacles. By 
initially asking questions like, "Why is 
it difficult for some to keep a journal?" 
or "What are the obstacles that prevent us 
from writing regularly?", the teacher 
allows all class members the opportunity 
to instantly identify with the issue. In 
a comfortable way, participants can con- 
sider realistic impediments such as: 

"It's difficult to find the time"; "I'm 
not a good writer; I don't like to write"; 
"I find it anti-climactic to record ex- 
periences after they occur!" 


If you are discussing an issue more 
sensitive than writing in a journal, 
present the obstacles in a way in which 
the students do not have to expose them- 
selves, Think through the issue yourself 
and state reasonable obstacles, or take 
the time to speak to various individuals 
before the class, and then state their 
obstacles generally without labeling 
your sources, A third, and very effective 
method, is to use role-playing or drama- 
tization. Class members can project 
feelings into other characters as they act 
out life's situations. These are all 
good devices that serve to relieve the 
anxiety that may be felt about having to 
reveal oneself. 
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In his book Jesus the Master Teacher, 
Lowell Bennion points out that "sometimes 
‘good' examples make people uncomfortable 
and therefore turn them away from the 
truth." If you concentrate only on the 
idealistic and positive aspects of living 
Gospel principles, you can turn off the 
person who feels alienated, inadequate, or 
alone in her struggle. By having the 
class openly recognize obstacles, everyone 
comes to realize that living gospel prin- 
ciples is usually not without struggle, 
challenge, and effort, 


Although we want to consider the ob- 
stacles, we do not want to dwell on them 
and get tied down to mediocre standards. 
Because it is important and necessary, 
after recognizing obstacles, to show 
how to deal with them in a productive 
way, direct the classroom discussion to 
the second stage: how to deal with the 
obstacles. This step allows for those 
who have had success in regard to the 
principle to share their insight and 
learning experiences. Possible classroom 
responses might be, "Although I am busy 
and do not have time to write, I consist- 
ently try to record just one significant 
event of my day"; "I didn't enjoy writing 
either, but when I would look back over 
the years, I found my simple entry would 
evoke a beautiful memory, far more power- 
ful than my simple words . . . a memory 
that would have been lost forever." 


In the process of trying to anticipate 
the various problems that members have in 
writing their journals (or reading the 
scriptures or doing genealogy, or... ) 
you (i.e., the teacher) could come to 
class with the examples of others who 
have overcome the obstacles. In the case 
of journal writing, you could relate the 
words of Spencer W. Kimball, "There have 
been times when I have been so tired at 
the end of the day that the effort could 
hardly be managed, but I am so grateful 
that I have not let slip away from me and 
my posterity those things which needed to 
be recorded," 


This second step allows for those who 


have had success in regard to the prin- 
ciple to share their insight and learning 
experiences, Those who are struggling, or 
perhaps have not yet seriously considered 
the importance of the principle in their 
lives, have the opportunity to learn from 
the experiences of others, getting comfort 
and support and hopefully a feeling of 
identity, without feeling alienated or 
inferior. This step also allows class 
Members who may not personally gain from 
the lesson content (in this case, those 
who do manage to sit down nightly or 
weekly to record events) to make a mean- 
ingful contribution in class. Many mem- 
bers have no doubt sat through lessons 
with the same moral message dozens of 
times. Using this technique, you can 
help them realize that it is important 
for them to be an active part of the 
class in terms of the ability to contri- 
bute useful, supportive experiences, 


Finally, considering the benefits 
allows the lesson to end in a positive 
and powerful, spiritual stance, Your 
other class members can point out through 
testimony, personal experience, counsel 
of our leaders, or the teaching of the 
Savior the value and importance of suc- 
cessful implementation of the gospel 
principles in our lives, For example, 
"And he shall plant in the hearts of the 
children the promises made to the fathers, 
and the hearts of the children shall turn 
to their fathers. If it were not so, the 
whole earth would be utterly wasted at 
his coming." (D & C 2:1-3) 


This simple three-part scheme for 
classroom discussion is one that can be 
adapted to almost any principle of the 
gospel. Interest is captured at the 
beginning, and the framework provides a 
specific flow for discussion, with ample 
room for student concerns, thoughts, and 
sharing, Your classroom then becomes a 
forum of honest communication, trust, 
support, and encouragement. Is this not 
what the ultimate classroom experience 
is all about? 

Kathryn M. Kleekamp 
Bedford, Massachusetts 


GROWING UP IN THE FIFTIES 


The Vaniehing Hitchhiker has struck 
again, The following response to our 
spring issue was sent without a name and 
address attached to the manuscript. We 
felt that her insighte should be shared, 
so if you recognize yourself as our mys- 
tery writer, please let us know, and 
we'll give you credit in the next issue. 


Exponent II, your Spring 1985 edition 
"spoke. to me" from every page. Echoes of 
many of my recent thoughts reverberated. 
Gladys Farmer's "Life Begins at Forty” 
caught my eye immediately because we 
shared a brief acquaintance with her 
family several years ago while they were 
sabbatical members of our community. 

Her perceptions incited me to add a few 
of my own from another view point. 


As I recall, the age of forty was 
not a great milestone in my life, thirty- 
five being significant because of the 
horrified recognition that too suddenly 
forty was as close as thirty. It's the 
fifties that have catapulted me into my 
maelstroms, as defined by Brett Delange. 
Dealing with dilemma has caused the 
startling realization that I am experi- 
encing "growing pains." Shouldn't they 
have been over in the 1950s? 


In retrospect, the early years of 
marriage and family were busy and comfort- 
able. Probably the biggest challenge 
was balancing the budget. A shining 
memory remains of gazing down the church 
bench every Sunday and seeing my scrubbed 
family "all in the right place doing the 
right thing." My 8-year-old granddaughter 
brings that time to mind now with her 
lament, "Mom says I have my choice and 
then she tells me what to do." I found 
the security of that approach escaped all 
too rapidly because soon my individuals 
were clamoring for release, Strains from 
a country-western tune come to mind, and 
I can hear it whisper, 


I don't want to hear another word 

Don't want your well-thought out advice 
Though I thank you all for being kind 

I can make mistakes myself just fine. 


It's interesting how we are schooled 
with the idea that mortality is the situ- 
ation arranged for experience and develop- 
ment, yet the very nature of those learn- 
ings can shake the foundations of our 
"righteousness." A mother's awareness of 
her teenaged children's strengths and 
weaknesses forces admission that some 
degree of imperfection does exist there. 


HORRORS! Can a well-intentioned Mormon 
mother have imperfect children? This 
possibility required some adjustments on 
my part, not to mention a new set of 
coping techniques. My aim became a desire 
to rush through those tedious teen-times. 
"When will they grow up?" became my plea 
to an older mother who replied, "My forty- 
five-year-old still hasn't." 


The children come and go, and come and 
go, and finally leave us sitting in the 
rubble of our thoughts, Communication at 
a distance becomes, by necessity, more a 
sharing of trials rather than triumphs, 
but in that process the triumphs are made 
all the sweeter, Then we find that these 
very children have become our friends. 


My husband and I have settled into 
a together time, a quiet time for thought 
and exchange of ideas, a time for appreci- 
ation and listening for words of love, 
"Toasted tuna sandwiches will be just 
fine tonight!" A time of tranquility? 
Not necessarily! 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich's choice intro- 
duction to the creative rationale of 
"lusterware" describes my need so vivid- 
ly. The shards of stone prick my mind to 
renewed awareness, 


My granddaughter and I, over a gap of 
forty-five years, plead for the same 
thing--a freedom of choices--echoed again 
as I consider Emma Lou Thayne's article 
on abortion. My hesitancy, despite a 
nursing background, to commit myself to 
a firm stance in this area comes from my 
intuitive concern that tells me that it 
is such a personal, intimate, circumstan- 
tial matter that only those who "know 
their own hearts" should have the respon- 
sibility of choice. 


I also continue to be disappointed 
that women are encouraged, urged, expected 
to display their inherent sensitivity and 
compassionate nature by the "laying on of 
hands" for the very physical, vital, 
exhausting, often crude care of the need- 
ful--and yet are not sanctioned to respond 
to the noble spiritual needs as well. To 
me the responsibility that the Lord re- 
stored with the priesthood was not to "be" 
it or to "have" it but to "use” it. 


And again, I must make the necessary 
adjustment and reconciliation as new 
historical information "comes to light," 
and temper that adjustment and reconcili- 
ation with appreciation and respect for 


the dedicated efforts of authors willing 
to be trammeled. And on and on, until 
the assurances and practical advice from 
D. Jeff Burton is welcomed to ease my 
questioning mind. 


Indeed the spring issue of Exponent II 
was a well-timed feast. Just months ago 
I thought the dilemmas for my fifties were 
tidily arranged and packaged, subject to 
control, Rapture was short-lived as we 
faced a new reality when my elderly, 
fragile, declining mother-in-law came to 
spend three months on the "pass around.” 
Our high hopes for a successful venture 
plummeted as we discovered that our abil- 
ity to adapt was much greater than hers. 
Many months of escalating physical and 
emotional demands stretched the fabric of 
our lives. We agonized over our decision 
and sought a humane source for physical 
care so that we could provide the emotion- 
al support so desperately needed. Margot 
Cheney states it so forcefully by saying 
"I had learned another truth: It is 
extremely difficult to give up your own 
life for the sake of others." 


A blunt truth we learned: Self-sacri- 
fice can become self-destructive. A 
crutch does no good unless it is planted 
upon a firm surface. A sweet truth we 
are learning: Appreciate these years, 
and the grace of God, for the ability 
to be the crutch before the precarious 
balance swings and we become the cripple. 
I like William Shakespeare's advice in 
the final lines of his seventy-third 
sonnet: 


This thou perceivest, which makes thy 
love more strong, 

To love that well which thou must 
leave ere long. 


A sad truth we observed: There are grow- 
ing pains for the aged waning years, also. 


Gladys Farmer recognized the key to 
satisfaction, in her life, as the develop- 
ment of a balancing mechanism allowing a 
system of priorities to be engaged. My 
similar approach has been to attempt a 
moderating influence--hopefully to avoid 
excesses that tend to breed intolerance 
and inflexibility that may help me to 
accomplish that seemingly magical feat: 
to ascend as I descend. 


WHEN THE WHITE KNIGHT RIDES ON 


A white knight. A gallant steed. A 
splendid sunset. A marble castle. Many 
young women dream of being swept off 
their feet by a charming prince and riding 
in his arms into the sunset. In her 
castle, she and her handsome prince will 
make an eternal home blessed with the 
patter of tiny feet. This is a dream 
every woman can rightly have. 


But there are very real questions that 
need careful and thoughtful answers. 
What happens when that white knight passes 
away or leaves? What if he does not come 
in this mortal life? What will that 
young sister do? Will she be forever 
waiting for her life to begin? Will she 
forever pine? Or will she prepare for 
all things? 


The world is changing, bringing a 
storm of unrest and upheaval. Statistics 
prove grim. Three out of every ten sis- 
ters will not marry. Three out of five 
will be divorced, many with dependent 
children to support, The average woman 
outlives her husband by ten to fifteen 
years, making her a widow for a decade or 
more. Nearly every woman will be faced 
with single periods in her life. This is 
life's pattern. 


This fact was forcefully brought home 
to me by my husband's death at age 36. 
The cancer that ate at his colon destroyed 
the hope of a blissful marriage into old 
age. Although I had a beautiful son, I 
was alone. There was no one else to pass 
judgment; all final decisions were mine. 
It was frightening. 


Our young sisters should be prepared 
for singleness. As I became acquainted 


with many lovely single sisters, I began 
to discover common experiences in two 
very broad areas: (1) skill acquisition 
and (2) self-esteem. 


Skill Aequisition, Many young sisters 
secretly hope that they will be cared for 
financially for the rest of their lives. 
Regardless of whether or not this is the 
case, each person should learn a skill or 
trade and, at least, be proficient at 
making a reasonable living. Not every 
young woman should feel obligated to go 
to college, but she should seek some type 
of marketable training. Every sister 
should learn the skills necessary to 
be independent. 


Not only will the acquisition of these 
skills give the sister a sense of securi- 
ty, but it will also enhance her self- 
esteem. It will teach her discipline and 
will enhance her feelings of self-worth 
by demonstrating her ability to set goals 
and achieve them. 


Because my husband suffered from cancer 
for over two years, I had many moments to 
reflect upon what I should do. Truth- 
fully, I never really faced the decision 
until after Michael passed away; however, 
in those moments of reflection I had the 
guiet reassurance that I could provide 
for my family. Little did I dream that 
my years of college would ever be put to 
use in helping to earn the family's prin- 
cipal income. I am glad that I got a good 
education before my marriage. 


Self-esteem. The Lord has stated in 
the second great commandment to "love 
thyself." By enhancing our lives through 
broad experiences with friends, books, 


and so forth, we may begin to build con- 
fidence in our abilities. After all, the 
Lord has made us in His own image. Some 
of us fail to feel the deep love that the 
Lord has for each of us, and so we falter, 


Self-esteem can be enhanced by setting 
small attainable goals and achieving 
them, It is by "small and simple things" 
that "great things" are achieved. As 
your confidence waxes strong, then larger 
and more difficult goals can be set. 


The next thing that will enhance your 
self-esteem is service to others. By 
thinking and doing kind acts for others, 
our own feelings of self-worth increase. 
Once when I was a Laurel, our class visit- 
ed children with Downs syndrome, who 
couldn't give us enough hugs of affec- 
tion. The overwhelming feeling of ap- 
preciation for my own existence made me 
stand outside of my own selfish needs. 
Try it. But do it with the full spirit 
of love or else it doesn't work. 


Be cheerful. President McKay said 
that it is our duty to seek to acquire 
the art of being cheerful, because a 
cheerful spirit "will hold in check the 
demons of despair and stifle the power of 
discouragement and hopelessness." I 
cannot recall how many times I became an 
actress with a role to perform and forced 
myself to smile, but through the grand 
performance my own spirits lifted, It 
works. Listening to good music and read- 
ing good books will help your buoyancy of 
spirit. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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The following wae part of Linda Goold's 
presentation as a member of the panel on 
The Role of Role Models for LDS Women at 
the Sunstone Symposium in Washington, 
D.C.. in May 1985. 


In the spring of 1981, I had the first 
of a series of personal and professional 
crises that have continued even until 
today, despite the bounty, comfort, and 
blessings in my life. Rightly or wrongly, 
I felt that there was no one I could turn 
to who would understand my challenges as 
a professional, much less as an LDS woman 
professional. On the personal side, many 
women share the grief of being childless, 
but I have found that in each case the 
pain is so deep that each woman bears it 
herself and has few answers to share with 
another burdened sister. 


To try to sort some of my difficulties 
out, I wrote a long letter to my law 
school roommate, We are very different 
from one another but share a deep affec- 
tion. We drink from the same fountain of 
faith and have a great hunger for that 
which is virtuous, lovely, and of good 
report. We went through law school to- 
gether: She never wanted to practice; I 
did. She graduated, got married, had a 
baby, and settled down to become a Relief 
Society president and the wife of a member 
of the bishopric, She has not been with- 
out pain, but surely we recognize the 
pattern of her life. I graduated and 
have followed a totally different path. 
All of this background is so that you 
will understand this part of her letter 
back to me. It has been an enormous 
comfort to me in all the years since. I 
believe that it sets out an appropriate 
way to look at the issue of role models, 
In it, she speaks of Roland, the man she 
dated for over a year and who is a gifted 
violinist, 


Roland told me once about two con- 
certs he attended. The first was 
Ruggiero Ricci playing incredibly 
difficult Paganini violin solos at a 
speed that seemed absolutely impossi- 
ble. The second was Henryk Szeryng 
playing standard violin repertoire-- 
Beethoven, Bach--which most violinists 
in the audience could have played. 

But it was played so beautifully as to 
make Roland wish he could make the 
pieces sound the same. I think of law 
school and practice as my Paganini 
days when I tried to do something 
different and hard. Now I'm playing 
Beethoven, which isn't different, but 
is hard to do well. You're still 
playing Paganini--and it sounds in- 
credibly difficult and more lonely. 


Beethoven and Paganini, Fabulous, 
beautiful music, Beethoven, more acces- 
sible, more easily understood and master- 
ed, but still very difficult to do well 
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to capture the profundity and richness of 
the soul of the music, And Paganini--out 
of the mainstream, but shining with the 
light of virtuosity, dazzling in a per- 
formance of mastery, achieved only with 
exceptional effort spent in long hours 
alone, in some senses locked in a contest 
to see whether the music's difficulty 
will conquer the artist or if the artist 
can physically, intellectually, and aes- 
thetically apply her will to render beauty 
from the music. 


I am 39, When I received my B.A. at 
BYU in 1968, President Wilkinson noted 
ruefully that mine was the first class to 
have graduated with more single people 
than married. Nonetheless, until I was 
30, I never knew an LDS woman who worked 
at anything other than teaching, clerical 
work, or homemaking, There were no pro- 
fessionals. I was in the first class to 
graduate from the law school at BYU. 

There were 8 women in the class, out of 
150. Now, ten years later, when I meet 
with young women who are at the law 
school, they all express a lot of interest 
about what it was like "back then." Their 
classes are about twenty percent women, 


Notwithstanding their numbers, these 
women are still experiencing the problem 
that I find most compelling about role 
models for LDS women: the double mes- 
sages. 


1. Developing talente: Develop your 
talents and share them with the Church, 
but if you spend the time to develop 
artistry, you will be deemed selfish 
and even worldly. 


2. Education: You should be prepared 
to support yourself and your family, 
but don't learn anything that will under- 
mine your foreordained role as wife or 
mother, 


3. Education: (The converse message 
and trap, particularly for single women.) 
You are supposed to be a wife and mother, 
so what you do out of school is just an 
interlude (even if it lasts fifty years). 


4. Wife and mother: These are your 
foreordained roles, The facts, of course, 
are that demographics are against you 
because there is a shortage of marriage- 
able LDS men. Nonetheless, we have all 
been admonished not to date non-members 
Or marry out of the Church. 


5. Sexuality: A totally ignored 
dimension of life in our culture and yet 
one of the more significant components of 
our sense of worth and of our self-esteem, 
the message is that we should be pretty 
and alluring but that we should never let 
anyone touch us. We admonish our young 
women to be modest in all they do, yet we 
have a Miss America that some hold out as 
an example for these same young women. 
The message is apparently that it is 
permissible to parade around in a bathing 
suit but only if it's double-lined and 
one-piece. 


For all of the difficulty in sorting 
out these double messages, in establishing 
the theme of our lives, I prefer to keep 
sorting out the messages and making the 
decisions about the artistry that I shall 
seek and about the themes of all our 
lives. We can all have rich music, wheth- 
er it be Beethoven--traditional, Mom, 
Dad, family life, Church service--or 
Paganini--an LDS woman in the world, and, 
in some dimensions, of the world, too, 
with or without the added components of 
Mom, Dad and family, but always within 
the household of faith. For all the 
difficulty of sorting out the messages 
and finding the motifs for the themes of 
Our lives, I cherish the choice. I am 
awed at the knowledge that I can choose, 
that I can feel that all things are pos- 
sible, that there is more randomness in 
my life than being programmed to be a 
deacon at twelve, a missionary at nine- 
teen, and then "grow up" to spend forty 
years as a provider. 


No, I'll take the double messages. 
Fugues have always been more interesting 
to me than single tone, luscious melodies, 


Linda Goold 
Bethesda, Maryland 





NAOMI SPEAKS TO RUTH 


Away with Orpah, child, to Moab's land 

And dwell in harmony among your kin 

For bitterness and sorrow thrives within 

My heart like angry whirling desert sand-- 
While, you, all goodness bows to your command, 
Return to Moab, child, and there begin 

Anew, let sweet contentment enter in 

And fill your days with happy tasks at hand. 
Still, love you bear for me I must not shun 
Though, Ruth, the winding journey will be long 
The desert treacherous with swirling storms. 
Such loyalty like warming rays of sun 

Uplifts my soul with joyfulness and song. 

My lovely Ruth, I open wide my arms. 


Helen H, Trutton 
Walla Walla, Washington 


MAKING PRICKLY PEAR FRUIT JELLY 


I pick the purple fruit by grasping 
the base with pliers 
and drop them gingerly into a paper bag. 
I wonder what hunger drove 
that first pioneer mother 
to try the bird-pecked fruit of the cactu 
I scrape off the spines, 
They prick even through garden gloves. 
What protection did she use, 
or was she more hardened to life's thorns 
My steamer releases the juice 
from the smooth skins, and the aroma is like 
mixed nectarines and Concord grapes. 
I know she boiled her fruit, 
and others must have come to watch 
as juice dripped clear through muslin. 
The juice and sugar jell pink 
in Rell capped pint-size jars--a novelty 
that I'll give to friends at Christmas. 
Hers was a gift of creation 
for she had envisioned this fruity treat 
beneath dry spines of the desert. 


Sandra R. Shupe 
Ogden, Utah 


LEGION 
Mark 5 


An old stinking dog 
Wrapped in rotting rags 
I sit here. Absurd 
Universal clown, 
Howling at the moon, 
Hiding from the sun. 


My name is Legion 

For they are many; 

Yet within this frayed 
Garment of flesh which 
Sags on dusty bones 
Feeds the single soul 
Of a man who once 

Loved the smell of wine 
And the feel of wet 
Clay in his fingers. 


And only one man 
In flowing white cloth 
And brown sandalled feet 
Pierced my lidless eyes 
With the sweet fire 
Of his own and saw 
Not the Legion, but 
The Man buried 

Long ago. 


Ann Edwards Cannon 
Provo, Utah 





ST. CATHERINE 


(On a etatue of St. Catherine of Alexandria 
in the St. Loute Art Museum) 


Pale, haunting, 

But a sheath of marble merely, 

Why can I never pass you, Catherine, 

En route to relevance? 

Cloistered in your shadowed corner 

I would hasten by but for 

The timorous light upon your brow 

And chaste white lip 

And broken hand that beckons me 

To stop before your cell of stone 

That houses still your soul. 

Tolerance is all I bear you and your sainted kind 
Who, betrothed in faith to solitude 

And holy cares above the common day 

Look down in silence from honored height of Time's dark age; 
No patience have I for your virgin grace. 
Let me pass, 

And yet your cool content compels me to stay 
And gaze within your wide sad eye 

That tells the silent knowing of 

How best praise God alone: 

Measure here the perfect love-- 

You look not up but down, 


Lynnda Cramer 
St. Louis, Missouri 





POETRY 





MOTHER: PARTS | AND Il 


I 


Mother, our first, 
Nurturer of our souls, 
You may have seen the world 
as functional but plain, 
So as a mortal 
might bend over her 
stitching to devise the decoration 
for a barren room 
did you, to adorn 
our earthly home design 
an oak leaf, golden-red 
in a blue autumn sky; 
the fragrant lilacs, airy sweet 
after a spring rain; 
black birds stark against 
the snow bleached horizon? 
Do you sit now by your 
heavenly window, wishing its warmth 
to light the way for 
children gone too long? 
Is the table set, the feast prepared? 


will you run to kiss our brows 
and warm our wayworn hearts 

in the love 

of a Divine Mother's embrace? 


ist 


Or, perhaps 

Not just designer, but 
architect as well. 
Co-creator, executrix 

No minute taker, you. 


Our Advocate 
in the realms above, 

your arguments 

must bedazzle 

packaged as they would be 
in offers of hope 
and undemanding 
love. 


Despite these eons of 
amnesia, 
and our failure to 
call home, 
You will wait on us with 
infinite affection 
and astound us with 
your queenly reminiscences 
and tales of our premortal 
training at 
your knee, 


Ann Gardner Stone 
Evanston, Illinois 


GUILTY QUILT: A MOTHER'S VILLANELLE 


Daughter don't tell me you want to quilt, 
After all I have taught you of thinking; 
Twelve stitches per inch round your mother's guilt. 


We talked of nature and poetic lilt 
Women to science and world-ways linking 
Daughter don't tell me you want to quilt. 


We stood on the mountain, bathed in sun gilt, 
Swam in glacier-iced pools without shrinking; 
Daughter don't tell me you want to quilt. 


We said to life, "I want it all. I won't wilt 
in hot sunshine, nor faint from deep drinking; 
Twelve stitches per inch round your mother's guilt. 


How could I know cross my thin path you built 
yours, back to the old way of thinking? 
Twelve stitches per inch round your mother's guilt. 


So now daughter you stand there with tears unspilt, 
Set to fight for your rights without blinking. 
Daughter, don't tell me you want to quilt, 

Twelve stitches inch round your mother's guilt, 


Kathryn S, Caldwell 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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And when you hear us call across the veil 


We Chose TO Teach involves the children with Mom two to Nienhuis Montessori Sete namnnts 


Our Children at Home 


Several years ago, our family made a 
drastic change in lifestyle. We removed 
our children from the public school system 
and took full responsibility for educating 
them ourselves, 





Our eldest child was seven and a half 
at the time, but our decision was the 
culmination of thoughts and prayers dating 
back to her second year of life. She was 
so much more capable of learning and 
doing things than we had assumed she 
would be, We became prayerful about our 
desire to nurture her development, and 
we felt assured that we could tap into 
the Source of knowledge for information 
pertinent to her needs. 


The next few years brought more chil- 
dren. I read and studied in that "spare 
time" of a young mother, and I grew more 
and more concerned about the spiritual 
and temporal education of my children. I 
made many little educational materials to 
help them in simple learning activities. 


As I saw the public school years fast 
approaching, I began to feel intimidated. 
The schools seemed to convey the attitude, 
"Don't teach your children to read or 
write; we'll only have to spend time 
correcting bad habits." Yet there seemed 
to be such a need on the part of each 
child to learn rapidly and without re- 
straint. When my daughter entered kinder- 
garten, I submerged my qualms by deciding 
that uneasiness was common to any mother 
on her child's first day of school. But 
as the weeks went by, our daughter was 
increasingly bored, 


We began searching for a private school 
that would meet her needs, stimulate her 
natural curiosity, and teach rules of 
proper behavior. We finally found such a 
place and immediately transferred our 
daughter. She began to learn with eager- 
ness. But private schools are expensive, 
and we knew we could not afford that 
tuition, multiplied by four. 


As a compromise, we decided that each 
pre-schooler would be enrolled in a pri- 
vate school from ages four through six. 
Then, with a good foundation behind him, 
he would begin public schooling with 
first grade, and we would supplement the 
program, 


Our daughter's first grade public 
school reports were positive. But we 
began to notice disturbing personality 
changes in her, She became ill-tempered 
and wild in her play, and her treatment 
of her brothers took on a typical play- 
ground flavor. She complained of dislik- 
ing math, although she performed well in 
the subject. It was impossible for us to 
teach or correct her. The child was 
beyond our influence. 


That summer a new job opportunity pre- 
sented itself, and we moved to another 
state in the West. We learned that in 
this state an uncertified mother could 
legally teach her children at home, pro- 
vided she met other educational require- 
ments. It seemed so impossible, yet so 
right! I worried that it might take years 
and large sums of money to get the train- 
ing I needed. One day a dear friend said, 
"Who is the steward over your children?" 
and all was answered. After all, I had 
not been trained and certified to be a 
mother but had gained knowledge through 
experience and study. That is how I 
would approach being a mother-teacher. 


There were regulatory laws to be met: 
attendance stipulations, a general educa- 
tional curriculum, and compliance with 
the local school district. We became 
members of a board of trustees of a newly 
formed private school corporation con- 
sisting of several families. The corpo- 
ration was in total accordance with state 
law and had been placed on record with 
the State Department of Education. 


We then sent a letter to the public 
school and informed the principal of our 
intentions, We sent another letter to 
our daughter's teacher, thanking her for 
her efforts on our child's behalf. We 
kept our daughter home from then on 
and began our school in January of 1979. 
Three brothers and three cousins joined 
us in the adventure of home-schooling. 


Nothing stipulates the hours our school 
must begin and end, nor the specific days 
of the year it must be in session. We 
have school nearly year round, allowing 
for holidays and illnesses. Our routine 
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three hours daily; the children continue 
on their own in various ways later in the 
day. I usually present the same material 
to all my children at once, and then 
later work with them individually. The 
little ones absorb what they can, and the 
older ones assimilate more. 


My sister-in-law and I feel that it is 
very important to provide a good founda- 
tion in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but we also try to plan our curriculum 
with sensitivity to the spiritual prompt- 
tings and natural curiosities of each 
child. Many daily activities, such as 
gardening, food preservation, and pet 
care provide opportunities to teach biol- 
ogy and practical skills. The children 
are involved in community programs and 
private lessons where they learn swimming, 
gymnastics, ballet, and piano. We 
take part in church programs and civic 
affairs. As a family, we enjoy camping 
trips and times for music, dancing, group 
meal preparation, drama, and other special 
events. We visit the library frequently 
and spice our schoolwork with exciting 
field trips. Teaching moments are con- 
stantly happening, and our children have 
thrived in the process. 


We are often asked whether our children 
are missing the socialization that occurs 
in the typical public school. Actually, 
in any family of two or more children, 
basic social experiences are an inherent 
part of daily interaction. And in our 
case, the children also have a lively 
neighborhood and church association with 
other children and many extra-curricular 
activities, They have not learned the 
undesirable behavior that often occurs 
in large, public school classes. 


I am also asked, "Do you go crazy 
having your kids around all day, every 
day?" Yes, frankly, sometimes I do. I 
must take time for myself regularly, or 
tension builds. I was able to trade 
babysitting with a neighbor so that I 
could spend a morning skiing every week, 
and that worked out well. 


Others ask, "How long do you plan to 
keep teaching your children at home-- 
surely not into junior high and high 
school? Would you want them to miss the 
experiences they would get at school?" 

I am sure we will be influenced by our 
children's own wishes. Some families 
have sent their children to summer school 
so they can have a large-classroom experi- 
ence before making their decision. Some 
older students preferred to be taught at 
home; they found that they didn't learn 
anything at school and that their class- 
mates were noisy and rude. Other teen- 
agers opted for public school. Some 
elected a halfway measure. They study at 
home but attend the last periods of the 
school day and attend rallies and games 
with their friends. 


If you are considering teaching your 
children at home, you must first determine 
the legality of home-schools in your 
state. There may be regulations regarding 
facility checks or testing of students. 

If you do not operate within the law, 

you are treading on dangerous ground. 
Some parents have been arrested for re- 
moving their children from public 
schools. Some states are trying to put 
that "offense" under the heading of child 
neglect. But most states avoid inter- 
ference in private schools. The reason 
is obvious: Private schools tend to have 
superior results. 


Do not be intimidated by school admin- 
istrators or teachers, Some are enthusi- 
astically supportive and willing to sug- 
gest materials and curricula. Others are 
violently opposed. It is better to take 
positive steps than to ask for opinions or 
approval. The important thing to remember 
is that materials and help are available, 
and you are every bit as qualified to 
teach your child as anyone else could be. 


I purchased the books and texts that 
follow the Montessori method. The reading 
and math materials and the hardwood visual 
aids are all based on metrics and are 
interrelated. I use blocks to teach the 
young ones shapes and then later use them 
to teach the older children fractions. I 
have used the following books: Teaching 
Montessori in the Home: The Preschool 
Years and Teaching Montessori in the Home: 
The School Years, both by Elizabeth G. 
Hainstock, published by New American 
Library, Inc., 1301:Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, N.Y. 10019. There is also a 
catalog, which shows the Montessori 
Materials so clearly that it can be used 
by people who wish to make their own 
materials, as well as by those who wish to 
buy them. It is available at the following 
address: 


USA Inc, 

320 Pioneer Way 
Mount View, CA 94041 
(415-964-2735) 


The Educators Publishing Service, Inc. 
(75 Moulton Street, Cambridge, MA 02138) 
puts out a catalog of teaching materials 
at a discount to teachers. Fairfax Chris- 
tian Bookstore (11121 Pope's Head Road, 
Fairfax, VA 22030) publishes a number of 
educational materials and books, most 
notably the reproductions of the McGuffey 
Readers, written in the 1800s for use in 
one-room schoolhouses, Grant Von Harrison 
also publishes reading and math materials 
for non-professionals: 


Metra 
489 W. 100 S, 
Provo, UT 84601 


Tom and Mary Bergman (Star Route, 

Smithton, MO 65350) are members of the 
National Association for Home Educators 
and can offer valuable information. A 
newsletter for "unschoolers" is published 
by John Holt (308k Boylston Street, Boston, 
MA 02116). 


If you have a sympathetic school dis- 
trict, you may be allowed to borrow films, 
maps, books, plastic models, and the like 
on an overnight basis, Libraries, as 
well as schools, have a large inventory 
of educational and audio-visual materials 
to offer. Professional librarians and 
"resource teachers" can be helpful to you, 


We took the giant step from public 
school to home school, Our family is 
living in its own center of education, 
both temporal and spiritual. What is 
best for us clearly won't meet everyone's 
needs, But we are satisfied with the 
results. 


Name withheld by request 





WHEN THE WHITE KNIGHT 
RIDES ON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


Finally, accept challenges because 
they help you to grow, I remember as a 
newlywed being called to teach the Family 
Relations course to parents with teen- 
agers and, as a single parent, I was 
called to be the Young Women's president, 
I wanted to refuse each time, but I heeded 
the words of counsel. And because I 
accepted, I grew. I gained confidence 
that any task, with the Lord's help, is 
possible. How can we know what we are 
capable of if we never try to expand our 
horizons? 


For months after Michael's death, the 
veil was very, very thin. Once in the 
temple, I felt that if I looked up I 
would see my husband, but I simply didn't 
dare. I could feel his presence so many 
times, But as the years go on, my husband 
knows that I can better stand on my own 
and is busily engaged in the great work 
on the other side. The prayers, the 
fasts, the soul-searching conversations 
before my husband's death helped me to 
gain a great spiritual awareness and 
sensitivity. This closeness came through 
much exercise of faith. I have tried to 
maintain this closeness, but it simply 
doesn't have the same intensity as it did 
before. But I am grateful that I have 
felt what it can be like, 


Your own castle. As each beautiful 
woman begins building her own eternal 
castle, she should remember that a white 
knight is not the basis of her self- 
worth. A woman is not a shadow of a man 
or husband; she is a regal queen capable 
of governing worlds without end. The 
important criteria harken to the very 
reasons for our existence: to gain a 
mortal body, to gain intelligence and 
experience, and to learn obedience, All 
that can be done to achieve this individ- 
ual growth should be nurtured. 


Each lovely sister has been given e 
special talents, abilities, and sensitivi- 
ties, Each has a unique mission in mor- 
tality that no one else can perform, As 
each wonderful young woman contemplates 
her future, she must begin to prepare 
now. No matter what may occur in her 
life, if she builds her own personal 
reservoirs of strength, integrity, and 
testimony, she will be able to meet and 
conquer each challenge as it comes. 


Ellen Williams 
Dugway, Utah 





FICTION 





The nurse poked her head in the door- 
way. "Are you awake?" 


I was awake watching the blood drip 
predictably down the tube that led to the 
needle in my vein. I would use this 
blood to make milk for my sleeping baby. 
A food pyramid with a total stranger at 
the top. 


"How are you feeling?" 


I shrugged and smiled, I felt horri- 
ble, The needle arm ached, but not as 
much as my wounded stomach and that knot 
like the pain in my heart. I was afraid 
of my tiny boy, Afraid he was one child 
too many. 


"We were wondering if you'd know the 
lady down the hall. Her husband is in 
here, We can't tell if she understands 
English." She lowered her voice as if 
there were another person in maternity 
who would hear; in this small town hospi- 
tal, there was not. "They live in that 
tiny grey house across from where you 
live." 


"You mean Mrs, Hubeck?" 


"Freida Hubeck,." 


"I just spoke to her about her dog 
last week; she walks it past our place 
every morning. She speaks English well." 


"Prepare yourself," she continued 
lightly. "We'll bé coming with your shot 
right away." 


I looked at my table of red roses full 
of baby's-breath. It was August--my own 
garden was bursting with snapdragons, 
gladiolas, and marigolds. I had lasted a 
resented pregnancy, braved a surgical 
delivery; I deserved the best. Two dozen 
of the most beautiful and expensive flow- 
ers money could buy. They mocked my 
attitude as they perched on the table, 
crowding out the water jug, the box of 
Fern's chocolates, and the hospital 
smells. They almost crowded out the 
image of Freida Hubeck afraid to speak. 


I pulled the chord that called the 
nurse, I would send the bouquet down 
the hall; then I would sleep until my 
baby awoke. Like a genie the nurse 
appeared with the shot, She left with 
the flowers. I closed my eyes on the 
empty table. There was room now for the 
box of Pampers. 


The hospital sounds drifted through 
the swinging doors and into an orchard. 
It wae fruit harvest in Colombia. Dark- 
skinned natives were plucking a banquet 
of ripe and fragrant fruit from a tree. 
Thie tree was laden with apricots, mangos, 
Papaya, pineapple, and persimmone. Green 
and red parrots and white cockatiels 
scolded as trays of banana coins and red 
melon meat passed them by. From where I 
lay» I could almost reach a clump of dark 
purple grapes. I wae so thirsty. Bushels 
of them lay stacked on the orchard floor-- 
no one would miss a stolen clump. If I 
could only sit ups I could reach one. I 
could not. It seemed that I had fallen 
asleep. I could not lift myself up nor 
could I get my hands to reach out and 
carry the precious fruit to my mouth. 
The grapes glistened in the sunshine, 
fresh and bursting with juice. With all 
the effort in my being, I commanded my 
eyes to open wide, my arms to move tovard 
them. 


Through a tiny slit opening, my sight 
fell upon unfamiliar beige curtains. I 
could hear sounds of a baby. My baby! I 
woke and turned to him, Mrs, Hubeck was 
sitting on the wooden chair beside the 
bassinet. 


"Hello, Freida. 
here?" 


How long have you been 


"I've been waiting to thank you for 
the flowers." 


"I heard Mike was sick.” 
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"Mike had another heart attack." She 
said it like I should have known about 
the others. 


"I had five children. One died in 
Germany in 1932. One died in Canada in 
1950. I have two boys and one girl." 


I had heard about her daughter, wild 
as a march hare, Drunk at junior high 
dances. Pregnant at fifteen. 


"I had my last baby in the beet field." 
Her eyes changed as she wandered back to 
that day. "We were working in Kipp for 
Mr. Reil." 


She waited. It was my turn to speak. 


"Was there anyone there to help?" 

in another field. I 
said it as if she 
flat tire. 


"Mike was working 
helped myself." She 
had simply changed a 


Reil came in his truck and took 
I finished my work." 


"Mr. 
the baby home. 


I propped my own son up over my hand 
and patted his little back, no bigger 
than my palm. 


After a long silence she continued. 
"They brought her to me that night. We 
named her Angela. I fed her coffee." 


My baby burped and gurgled milk down 
his chin and over my fingers. 


Freida sat solidly in her chair. She 
was a solid woman with a short razored 


haircut, When I was little, I used to 
wonder if she were a woman or a man. Now 
I knew. 

"Didn't you breast feed?" I asked, 


for I believed that we learned to breast 
feed from the ladies of the Old Country. 


"I had no time for that," she said 
flatly. 


I thought about baby Angela and the 
two boys home waiting for their mother 
to finish work. I thought about their 
beet worker shack, small and lonely, 
perched in the corner of the beet field, 
Wooden, with a wooden door. I often 
thought I'd like to stop and see. Some- 
thing in Freida's eyes told me that I 
would not. Silently I rocked my boy. 


"How is Mike feeling?" 
Freida barely shifted her gaze. "He 
is dying." 

"How do you know? Did the doctors 
tell you that?" 

She looked at me, "I know." 

"They feed him with tubes down his 
nose. If he would wake, he would pull 
them out. He won't wake." 


We both watched my son as he slept. 
Six pounds five ounces, tiny little body 
with tiny clenched hands, 


"Angela ran away last winter. William 
is in Raymond, living with a Stano girl. 


"I'm sorry." 
"What did 


Freida turned to the baby. 
you have?" 


"Another boy.” 
"Three boys now," she remarked. 


I hadn't realized she'd taken any 
notice, 


I watched her as she looked in on 
him, She didn't smile, nor did she 
frown. His right arm, loose from the 
swaddling clothes, was beginning to hit 
his face. She gathered him up and brought 
him to me. 


I unbuttoned my gown and lifted out a 


reath 





swollen breast. 
fully for me. 


He sucked eagerly; pain- 
Freida watched. 


"How many children do you have, 
Freida?" 


I waited a long time for her answer. 
I looked up and found her staring out the 
window. 


"Karl lives in New Brunswick.” 


With an effort not to pull at the 
intravenous tubes or at my sutured stom- 
ach, I moved across the bed to make room 
for my boy. 


"Mike worked too hard, He never wanted 
to go on welfare, His heart. I had to 
work alone, My back wore out. We went 
on welfare." 


The baby yawned and claimed the silence 
with an explosion. I was supposed to 
pull the cord and call an aid. I thought 
we could manage. 


Freida wet me a cloth. 
Pamper. I felt her watching as I cleaned 
him, My three-day-old person with long 
bow legs, a tiny worm penis, and scrotum 
covered with poop. He was already a 
brother with brothers. When I finished 
and looked up, Freida was gone. 


I reached a 


I introduced the baby to my other 
breast, He snuggled to it like he was 
a kitten. Together we drifted into a 
lovely dream state. Perhaps I'd name him 
Michael, "Sweet Michael." 


I stroked his legs that had kicked 
free from the blankets--they led straight 
to his tiny feet, wrinkled heels, ten 
tiny toes complete with toenails, He 
sucked like a kitten, slept like a baby, 
burped like his Dad, and looked like his 
brothers, 


I wae at Raymond's July Firet Mammoth 
Parade. The Buddhist float with children 
and balloons just passed and here was the 
Magrath Marching Band playing O'Canada. 
The Mercantile float was coming up. 
Children were shrieking with excitement. 
A woman was tossing out bags of sugar. I 
needed some for chocolate chip cookies. 
My recipe couldn't be beat. The woman 
was Mrs, Hubeck. Her dog was beside her. 


When I woke up I found Freida was 
back. She was sitting in the same place. 
I wondered where she'd come from. How 
long had she been there? Had she ever 
left? Her stare puzzled me. 


"Hello, Freida." 
"I've been waiting to tell you." 


Her voice was dull, more heavily ac- 
cented than usual. It took me a moment 
to understand her, 


"Mike died," she said. And she said 
it as void of emotion as she had told me 
of her baby Angela born in the beet field. 


I searched her eyes for information, 
for emotion, I saw her stocky body, her 
worn out back, her razored haircut, her 
disappointing life. She stood up to go; 
I could only hope she recognized the 
compassion I felt towards her. 


"I have friends who could help you," 


She blinked and gazed out the window. 


She was not with me anymore, 


"I'll be out on Saturday. 
over." I promised. 


I'll come 


I heard the doors swing as she left 
maternity, 

"I love you, sweet Michael. I do." 

I felt his wetness seep through the 
blankets. I reached for a Pamper, They 
had been crowded back to the floor. She 
had returned my bouquet of roses. 


Evelyn Jensen 
Welling, Alberta 
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In the last issue, we asked 
people to comment on how they 
resolved possible conflicts with 
family and friends over temple 
wedding ceremonies that excluded 
non-members and others, Sister 
Katy C. Ryser of Salt Lake City 
shared her very positive response 
to the problem with us. 


Being a convert, I knew that the day 
would come when I would marry in the 
temple and my father would not be able to 
walk me down the aisle and my mother 
would not be tearfully smiling as I said 
"I do." When I received my endowments in 
preparation for my mission, my parents and 
I had openly talked about the experience, 
even joking about how to change the style 
of garments, Living in Salt Lake, they 
knew that nonmember relatives could not 
attend temple weddings. So the fortunate 
part about my marriage in the temple 
without my family in attendance was that 
they were prepared, 


However, when I actually set a marriage 
date, at first it appeared that even this 
preparation would not make it easy. With 
a short seven-week engagement, and the 
added pressures of finishing graduate 
school, quitting a job I loved and pre- 
paring to move out of state, I was a 
wreck, I felt gratitude for the elaborate 
reception and festivities my family was 
giving for me and for all they'd done for 
me. I felt that the least I could do was 
somehow include them in the marriage 
itself. They deserved more than sitting 
in a temple waiting room while we were 
inside participating in some "mysterious 
ceremony." 


I had once heard from friends that it 
was acceptable to have a civil ceremony 
after a temple marriage under special 
circumstances, and I told my parents 
about this. They were excited and we 
discussed how their minister would perform 
it, friends would come, etc. That was my 
big mistake, 


I called my bishop to confirm what I 
had planned, and he carefully explained 
to me that this type of arrangement could 
be done but it was discouraged. He told 
me that it detracted from the sacredness 
of the event and that even wedding recep- 
tions should be conservative and small so 
as not to take away from the temple cere- 
mony. But he wisely said that the deci- 
sion was ours, 


I was devastated. I cried more and 
more, through prayers and talks with 
Rand, my fiance, about what to do. He 
also left the decision up to me. 


Now I consider myself a faithful per- 
son, I sometimes try to be different 





Sue Hawes, from New Orleans, 
recounts her experience with non- 
members and temple marriage. 
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Even six years later, I am not sure 
where to start this essay. Most of the 
pain has gone, but a bit still lingers, 


My husband is not LDS. So, when our 
daughter announced that she wanted to 
Marry a returned missionary in the Provo 
temple, we alternated between joy and 
despair. Joy for them and despair for us 
as we realized that we could not partici- 
pate in the marriage as a family, that 
neither Jim nor I could enter the temple. 
We discussed the problem with our bishop. 
After consultation with the stake presi- 
dent, he suggested a letter to the First 
Presidency requesting a waiver of the 
mandatory year waiting period between a 
civil marriage and a temple sealing. He 
told us that such waivers were quite 
common here in the wilds of Louisiana for 
couples whose parents were unable to go 
to the temple. Couples are advised to be 
wed civilly and go to the temple as a 
married couple, 


At the same time, our daughter was 
discussing the dilemma with a bishop in 
Utah. He did not even mention a waiver. 
We phoned Utah to suggest the waiver so 
they could be married here. She and her 
fiance talked to both their bishops in 
Utah and were told that there was no 
possibility that such a waiver would be 
granted. Furthermore, they were counseled 
that such a civil marriage and an immedi- 
ate temple sealing would not be "right"-- 
would not be a desirable beginning to a 
strong marriage. After this advice (and 
much fasting and prayer) they decided to 
be married in the temple. 





from other people just because I feel 
like it, But I'm not rebellious when I 
believe in something. After prayer and 
contemplation, I went to my parents and 
told them that we would not have a civil 
ceremony. I sobbed, telling them how 
much I loved them and that I wanted very 
much to include them in our wedding, but 
that I didn't feel comfortable with the 
civil ceremony. They believed me and we 
had a marvelous talk about our relation- 
ship. I truly felt that this was much 
more worthwhile and long-lasting than the 
civil ceremony would have been for them, 


So, what we did is what I would recom- 
mend for anyone, whether they have non- 
members in their family or not. We drove 
to Manti, Utah, on Thursday evening and 
met my husband's immediate family members 
and a few very close friends there for 
dinner. The next morning we awoke early, 
drove to the temple, went through a lovely 
session with less than a dozen people in 
attendance, 


We drove back to Salt Lake that day, 
and we all met at the location where our 
reception was to be. Both our families 
were in attendance there for our ring 
ceremony. My father walked me down the 
aisle of chairs arranged for the ceremony, 
he "gave away the bride," and Rand and I 
pledged our vows. We had no minister; we 
each recited a poem and expressed our 
love for each other and our families, and 
talked of the future goals of our mar- 
riage, We exchanged rings and felt a 
wonderful satisfaction at being able to 
tell of our feelings and thoughts at that 
time. This was followed by pictures, the 
reception, and the rest of the hoopla, 
Although the reception wasn't necessarily 
conservative (we also served a champagne 
punch for our nonmember friends and fami- 
ly), I did feel that I'd followed the 
counsel of my bishop. 


The great advantages we had in what 
would have otherwise been a very difficult 
situation were that my family was pre- 
pared, they are very tolerant, and we had 
the temple ceremony in another town so 
that they did not feel quite as ex- 
cluded, Even as we juggle family versus 
church obligations today, they understand 
and respect our responsibilities. We're 
lucky, I know, and my story may not be 
helpful to other readers who have less 
tolerant families. But it was certainly 
a success story for us, 





They suggested having a reception here 
so that we could celebrate as a family, 
but my husband said that he wasn't inter- 
ested, nor did he want to go to Utah. He 
was terribly hurt because he felt that my 
Church had taken his daughter, preventing 
him from giving her hand in marriage. He 
is a loving father, so he explained to the 
kids that he didn't understand their de- 
cision but that he respected their wishes 
and would support them in the marriage. 


I was undecided as to whether to remain 
in New Orleans with Jim or to go to the 
reception in Utah. I finally decided to 
go west, but was bitter, angry, and 
afraid. Angry at bishops in Utah, bitter 
that I couldn't go to the temple even 
though I was a worthy member, and afraid 
that I couldn't bear to wait outside the 
door of the temple. I wrote a poem in 
which I caustically pointed out that all 
the repentance and obedience in the world 
could not erase the sin of marriage out- 
side the Church, 


Some time later, I was sitting on a 
Miami beach at 5 A.M., crying and pray~ 
ing. As the sun rose, it hid behind the 
one cloud in the sky; the cloud turned 
purple with a rim of gold. Brilliant 
rays streamed from holes in the cloud. 
My worried prayer stopped and turned to 
one of praise for life and beauty. Then 
a quiet voice inside of me said, "You 
will have the strength to bear what must 
be borne. You will be able to go to Provo 
and wait graciously at the temple door 
while inside your daughter is doing what 
she must." 


Carol Bee shares her thoughts 
on the “Sisters Speak” question 
that we diecuesed two tsesues back: 
the question on what impact geo- 
graphy has on one's gospel experi- 
ence. She writes from Oconomowoc, 
Wisconsin, 





A feeling of peace pervaded my soul, 
and my tears became ones of thankfulness. 
The remaining days weren't easy, but most 
of the bitterness, anger, and fear were 
gone. I flew to Utah alone with accept- 
ance in my heart. As my daughter and 
the rest of the wedding party left for 
the temple, a wise grandmother hugged me 
tightly and said, "You are with us." 
Again, I felt the peace of the Lord. 


The story doesn't, however, end there. 
I came home determined to see if something 
could be done to prevent other families 
from having the same problem, I wrote a 
long letter to President Kimball telling 
our story. The letter pointed out the 
problems caused by inconsistency in Church 
policy about waivers. It asked why one 
bishop suggested a waiver, while another 
counseled that such a start was theolog- 
ically and morally wrong. I had taken a 
quick poll of the twenty members that I 
could find in two wards who were members 
when they married, Of this group, only 
four were able to have both sets of par- 
ents at the wedding. In the letter, I 
pointed out incongruity in the Church's 
stressing family togetherness and encour- 
aging fellowshipping of non-members on 
the one hand, while on the other hand, 
denying part-member families the chance 
to attend a major family event. I sug- 
gested that the brethren reconsider the 
policy of requiring a one-year waiting 
period between a civil marriage and temple 
sealing. I said that it would be espe- 
cially important as the Church expands 
because, despite the efforts of the mis- 
sionaries to convert families, more women 


I grew up in Southern California when 
Mormons were not in the majority. Growing 
up in the mission field was a plus. I 
felt and could directly see the difference 
between our standards and those of the 
world and felt a responsibility to live 
by what I believed, 


We spent nine months in Glendale, 
Arizona, where many residents of Sun City 
(retirees) were members of our ward. There 
I learned how annoying small children can 
be to older people and what a problem 
gossip can be. 


The first time we lived in the east, I 
truly learned what great Christians some 
of my nonmember neighbors were. When I 
had the flu (with my husband out of the 
country on a business trip), it was my 
neighbor (who worked full time) who helped 
me and my two small children--not my 
visiting teachers nor the members of our 
ward. That was an eye-opening and a 
humbling experience--one for which I am 
very grateful. 


We spent six and one-half years in 
Puerto Rico, very involved in the Church. 
For me, it was almost like serving a 
mission. My faith and testimony grew a 
great deal from our experiences there. 

We were dealing first hand with the prob- 
lem of blacks and the priesthood there. 
So we were thrilled when the revelation 
came, knowing only too well that the time 
was ripe, We rejoiced with fellow saints 
who could now enjoy all of the priesthood 
blessings. And we found the Puerto Ricans 
much more innately family-oriented and 
loving than many who are members of a 
Church that professes these qualities as 
part of its doctrine. What a wonderful 
experience to get to know and love people 
with another language and culture. 


For the last five and one-half years 
we have lived in the midwest, a very 
comfortable region to live in. Most of 
the people here are good, God-fearing, 
church-going people. And that is probably 
one reason why the Church is growing 
slowly here. They don't feel a need for 
the Church in their lives, They have 
their own churches and are active in them. 


are drawn to the Church than men. If the 
Church would encourage such marriages for 
children of part-member families, it 
would prevent serious feelings of bitter- 
ness toward the Church. The letter was 
mailed with faith that perhaps a seed had 
been sown, 


It took two months for a two-line 
reply to arrive. I was thanked for my 
letter and asked if I realized that my 
daughter could have been married civilly 
and then waited a year and been sealed. 

I couldn't believe it. They hadn't even 
read my letter. And, even more unfortu- 
nately, my husband opened it first and was 
totally appalled at the answer. A wise 
bishop took the reply and said he would 
take care of it. He was inspired because 
I was contemplating violence. 


I have been changed by the whole epi- 
sode. Through the grace of God, I was 
able to survive the actual marriage fairly 
well, But, the non-answer to my letter 
still bothers me. As a member of the 
biggest bureaucracy in the country (the 
U.S. government), I find my agency answers 
letters more caringly than my Church. 

That still hurts and has only intensified 
the alienation that I feel between me and 
Salt Lake. I know my bishop and stake 
president love me and care about me. 

But, despite protestations of love from 
the pulpit during conference, I'm not sure 
"the brethren" know or care about me. To 
them, I seem to be merely a statistic in 
far-off Louisiana where the lifestyle is 
worlds away from Zion central, The problems 
faced by good LDS members there are not 


we spent twelve and one-half in branches 
where every member really counted. If 
someone is not in attendance at a meeting, 
he or she is sorely missed. Converts, 
newcomers, and visitors are more than 
warmly welcomed (with the hope that they 
might be moving in!!). I compare that to 
Our experiences of visiting in big wards 
where no one even notices that you are 

a visitor or even speaks to you. In 
branches, you cherish opportunities to be 
spiritually fed at stake meetings and 
conferences, In branches, you meet and 
make do with all kinds of meetinghouse 
facilities. 


Living in the mission field for so 
Many years, we saw the wisdom of the Lord 
in placing more of the responsibility on 
local leaders and having fewer poured-in- 
concrete programs coming from Salt Lake. 
In some areas we were using a form of the 
consolidated meeting schedule out of 
necessity long before it was an official 
policy! In the mission field I learned to 
adapt, to listen to and rely on the spirit 
more, to live and preside more by the 
spirit of the law than by the letter of 
the law. We have known good, faithful 
saints who were not afraid to question 
things, and sometimes as a result Church 
policies have been changed. It disturbs 
me when I hear and see people accept 
everything blindly. We learned that the 
Lord expects us to use our intelligence 
and to know for ourselves the veracity of 
things. If Joseph Smith had not ques- 
tioned, and reasoned, and sought inspir- 
ation, perhaps we would not have this 
Church today. 


As we contemplate our imminent move to 
the Salt Lake area (one we never sought 
for nor longed for), I am excited at the 
thought of having a chapel within blocks, 
a temple within minutes, and a visiting 
teaching route of blocks rather than 
almost 100 miles. But I pray that I will 
not lose what I have gained, and especial- 
ly that I will not take these things and 
the gospel for granted. 


PE A K 





always the same as those faced by those 
of us in the mission field. 


Perhaps, after reading the replies of 
other sisters, I'll join the fray again; 
however, the most important thing that 
I've learned is that God works in myriad 
ways--through a sunrise on a Miami beach, 
a white-haired grandmother in Provo, and 
some sisters in Boston with courage to 
tackle tough topics. 


Our next tesue will focus on 
PEACE. It goes to press too soon 
for ue to gather letters for this 
column, but for the summer tesue 
we are soliciting letters from you 
on the topics raised in the PEACE 
tesue. Explain to ue the theologi- 
cal underpinnings of your position 
on war and peace. Please have 
your typed, double-spaced copy 
(margine 10 and 50) to us by May 
31, 1986. 
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Because of the voluminous response to 
the letter from the sister whose husband 


was excommunicated for infidelity, we 

were unable to include the following 

letter from Eunice Pace. From Albion, 

New York, she writes: 

fae Te ee ee 
I was so touched by the pain and an- 

guish that you are feeling even after 

time has passed from the event that so 

devastated you. Many years ago, I felt 

that life as I was living it was not 

worth living, and I simply didn't know 

how I could go on. My husband was totally 

unbearable, due to a thousand pressures 

out of his control, and, as a consequence, 

my life was unbearable. I, too, have 

always done a good share of the dirty 

work, and a big project for him has always 

meant a big project for me. Well, the 

time came when I knew that I could not 

face another day; yet I was unwilling to 

leave this life. I had committed to my 

children, and I had to find a way for me 

to survive. 


I got up one morning early, about 3 
A.M. I went to each child's room and 
knew that they were safe. My husband was 
asleep, but if anything terrible happened 
he would take care of it. Without saying 
anything to anyone, I left the house. I 
took the dog and climbed to a very high 
hill, almost a mountain, behind our house, 
I was so full of tension and anguish that 
I felt totally solid inside; no feelings, 
no ability to cope with life any longer. 
I got to the top--it was still dark--and 
I sat there and prayed to Heavenly Father 
to help me. I told Him all that I was 
coping with, I said that I could not go 
on and that I needed His help to live my 
life. I didn't ask for any solutions, 
just the ability to go on. 


I sat there in the dark and watched 
the tiny cars on the highway, the street 
lights, and the town in the distance. I 
could see in the dim light, as it gradu- 
ally became dawn, the sage brush, the 
brown soil, the rocks, and the few scrubby 
plants around. My dog was just the right 
presence: She sat there quietly and al- 
lowed me to not feel alone. Her body was 
warm in the cold. She did not intrude; 
she just supported. 


A very mystical thing happened. I was 
there about three hours. I just sat and 
watched it get lighter and lighter, and 
as the world around me became light, I 
became light too. The total tension 
within me melted away with the coming 
sun. I could see people down below stir- 
ring and moving about, and at last, I 
knew that I was ready to go down. I knew 
what I faced, but I knew that I could now 
handle it. Not one thing had changed, 
except me. I now had the ability to deal 
with what I had to deal with. My hus- 
band's problems were his problems; I 
could now see them as a thing apart. I 
knew that my life was mine, and I could 
handle that. 


In your letter, you refer several 
times to your being "damned if you do and 
damned if you don't." You have no obli- 
gation to live your life in any way for 
the opiniones or thoughts of others. I 
sense a real regret on your part that you 
decided to stay with your husband, that 
in some way your doing so had let him off 
the hook unjustly. JI also felt a sense of 
regret that you did stay with him. Of 
course, I don't know all the details, 
there is only one being that you are 
answerable to and only one place that you 
should make the decisions regarding your 
own eternal salvation, and that is to God 
and on your knees. If you are spiritually 


but 
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satisfied that you are on the right 

course, then you are all right. You are 

entitled to your own personal revelation 

Tn ogaEGe to what you should do in your 
ife. 


If your spiritual decision is that 
your future does lie with your husband, 
the only way it will be feasible is for 
you to ultimately forgive him. The hard- 
est thing in the world to come to terms 
with is when a terrible injustice has 
been inflicted upon us by someone else. 


A friend of mine once asked me what I 
would do if my husband had been unfaith- 
ful to me and reminded me later of what 
I answered. I had said, "I would feel so 
very sorry for him." And I would. He is 
a good and decent man, and for him to do 
such a thing, he would have to trample so 
severely on his own sense of rightness 
that he would possibly be destroyed. 


No one plays the hypocrite without 
paying a terrible price, so never for 
a moment think your husband got off scot- 
free. Leave his judgment to God, and 
find some way to strengthen yourself 
to live your own life of virtue and 
righteousness. Your eternal salvation 
depends on him only insomuch as you allow 
his actions to drag you down. If your 
bitterness destroys you, it is because 
you have allowed it to. We have a choice, 
not in what happens to us, but in how we 
deal with what happens. Do not concern 
yourself with public opinion, but only 
with your own spiritual opinion as it is 
confirmed in your prayers to God, 


I know from costly experience how 
devastating unresolved conflict with 
another can be. And I had to get very 
sick to have the strength to finally deal 
with it, and in some ways it is still 
not totally resolved. If you have access 
to Exponent's tenth anniversary issue 
you might read the story of my conflict 
with my mother. In it, I really gave 
only my side, and how my conflict with 
her affected me. But I want you to know 
that I now understand why my mother be- 
haved the way that she did, and I accept 
why she was so unable to deal with life. 


Remember that focusing on the negative 
always produces negative thoughts. Find 
some ways to make your own life meaningful 
and rich to you. You can. You have 
obviously come this far, but remember 
that we are all each alone. We connect 
with others in various ways, but we are 
alone and must find our eternal salvation 
within ourselves, not from others. 


Dear Sister, I hope that you can find 
someone that you trust to talk to, to give 
you the help that you need, If you can, 
you will find your own tension slip away. 
I send you my deepest love and pray that 
you may find peace with your decisions 
and your life. 
—————————————— 

In the SISTERS HELP column in the last 
issue, we published a letter from a woman 
suffering from PMS and recurring depres- 
sion. She asked for “assurances.  Spe- 
cifically, she wanted to know of others 
who suffered from depression who had 
recovered, or who had found relief. She 
wanted personal accounts of wonen's ex- 
periences with anti-depressants. Would 
they advise taking them? What kinds of 
drugs helped, tf any? Exponent II re- 
ceived some mail specifically intended 
for the distressed sister, which we for- 
warded. Others wrote to her, and to 
the broader Exponent II readership» as- 
suming (correctly, I believe) that others 


out there may have the same questions 
and the same needs. We print the re- 
sponses that we received, withholding 
names where instructed. 





I have severe unipolar endogenous 
depression. It is incurable, but it is 
treatable. I take 100 mg. of tofranil 
(imparamine) before I go to bed each 
night; I am not living in the twilight 
zone. 


There are many varieties of depression 
as well as anti-depressants. Your fears 
of side effects may be justified. Ask 
your therapist for the specific details 
about the proposed anti-depressant. 
Please don't confuse the nature of these 
psychoactive drugs with that of ampheta- 
mines and barbituates, 


I am lucky to be being treated with 
what is classified as a tricyclic anti- 
depressant because it is compatible with 
most other drugs. The only unpleasant 
side effects are an increased tendency to 
gain weight, a dry mouth, and slightly 
shaky hands. 


The mono-amine-oxidase inhibitor class 
of anti-depressants is extremely danger- 
ous. Most people are hospitalized and 
require medical supervision when starting 
or stopping treatment with these drugs. 


I've had depression all my life, but 
for some reason it became severe following 
the birth of my second child. Fortunately 
for me, my husband suffers from the same 
disorder. He recognized my symptoms and 
was very supportive. We found a doctor 
who was not a stranger to biological 
determinism and who understood endogenous 
depression and how to treat it. 


It took six months of experimenting 
with different amounts of tricyclic drugs 
before we found exactly the right amount 
to regulate my faulty brain chemistry. I 
was very lucky. When my husband went 
through the same process earlier in his 
life, it took four years to achieve the 
desired results. 


It can be discouraging to be treated 
for weeks and see no immediate change, 
especially because you're in a state of 
deep despair already. Within a month you 
should notice at least a slight improve- 
ment. A conscientious doctor will start 
your treatment with as small a dose as 
possible. You should also have a blood 
test each six months to make sure that 
your liver is functioning properly. If 
it isn't, you discontinue the medication 
for a few months and the problem will 
correct itself. 


If it were not for anti-depressants, my 
life would still be the dark night of the 
free, writ large. My concepts about free 
agency have been modified because of 
this. We are very biological, very chemi- 
cal beings. If I don't take my medicine 
for even one night, I notice a difference 
the next day. If I miss two night's 
worth of tofranil, I revert to being a 
basket case, and a four-hour crying jag is 
certain to follow, as well as feelings of 
destructiveness and complete helplessness. 


Please be patient with yourself and 
your doctors. I know that your pain is 
great and very real, Endure bravely 
while you bide the time between now and 
your eventual relief. I hope your family 
and friends will be a strength to you and 
provide ample kindness free of any con- 
descension, 


Name Withheld 


Sisters Help continued 


TAKE THE ANTI-DEPRESSANT! It could be 
just the crutch you need right now. 
There's nothing wrong with crutches (when 
you are unable to walk alone, unaided). 
Medical technology is a gift from God to 
us, to be used wisely. Your life and 
well-being are important to Him and to 
those who love you, Despair is a seem- 
ingly endless misery, in which one asks, 
"Where's the light? Where has it gone?" 
A lifetime of PMS or other chronic physi- 
cal and/or emotional struggle often seems 
not worth it. ENDURE--DON'T GIVE UP-- 
DON'T GIVE IN. 


I share your struggle, Let me help 
you. I'm 36. I've had "female"-related 
hormonal problems since I was 13. I 
continue to be unsatisfied with physi- 
cian's explanations and have learned to 
help myself, sometimes medically--mostly 
spiritually. 


After the birth of my baby 11 years 
ago, I was almost swallowed up by the 
dark hole of depression, fear, anxiety, 
and phobia, but with loving support from 
my husband, but mostly by myself, (surely 
God's hand was there), I mucked about and 
eventually rose to a "clearer" place, 
Although fear and phobias latched on for 
my life's ride, I learned how to manage 
them . . . I thought. 


Seven years later the ugly head of 
doom returned and this time I slipped 
deeper and for a longer stay. I endured 
its dark and ugly ride, but I took ANTI- 
DEPRESSANTS to blur the painful reality 
that my life had become. I had a loving 
husband and two beautiful children, I 
felt my potential and God's gifts to me. 
But I was impotent at times to allow 
FATHER to relieve me of the obstacles. I 
atlowed my mind to block my progress 
towards happiness, constancy, love, har- 
mony, kindness, and other qualities I 
desired for myself. I feared death, 
dying, disease, in all their forms: for 
myself, for my family, for others. Most-—- 
ly, I wanted to escape real life and all 
its responsibilities. My capabilities 
were limited, and I reacted badly to the 
unknown villains of the world around me. 


I took anti-depressants for six months 
while I looked for answers. In time, and 
with a loving counselor and a constant 
family, I learned about and understood my 
demons, Now, I'd rather tolerate this 
fear than be dead, I don't need the 
"crutches" now. I've learned, since 
1982, to foil the demons as they charge. 


God gave me a dream last year. In it 
there was an evil pursuer, around every 
corner in a large, crowded airport-like 
terminal, He was after me. He was a 
good-looking, black-suited fellow, who 
kept following me and flinging objects 
that cut me or cut away my flesh. And 
no one tried to stop him. They watched, 
but never interfered. When I'd round a 
corner, or think he had been lost or had 
disappeared, there he'd be (just like a 
horror movie). And the menacing would 
continue, 


A gift from God--this dream? Yes! A 
visualization of the daily struggle I 
have with my fears and phobias. Wow I 
just need to learn to turn and confront 
this demon-man. To conquer him. To 
defeat him. I want to live to be victor 
over depression. I want to be of value 
to myself, to my children and to my 
friends. I want to build onto my self- 
esteem, self-confidence and self-love, 


Take courage, dear sister. 
up. Don't stop, Get the help. 
need help in some form. 
what seeme unconquerable. 


Don't give 
We all 
You can conquer 


The other side of your black hole may 
not be what you envisioned it to be, 
But that's life--it's painful, it's diffi- 
cult--but it's real, and you can call it 
your own, And there are others like us 
out there who hurt harder and work longer 
to find themselves. But it can be done, 
It is meant to be, 


Name Withheld 


There are many of us who hear and feel 
what you are saying. For over three 
years I fought taking any kind of medica- 
tion for depression, Anti-depressants 
were offered and suggested, as well as 
lithium, Last year, after being reassured 
by some friends as well as my LDS psycho- 
logist, and as a result of my own reading, 
I decided to give them a try. Immediately 
I began to feel better, and there was a 
gradual improvement for a period of 
months. My husband was almost ready to 
leave me at the time because he was so 
frustrated with my mood swings. My taking 
the anti-depressants was one of the steps 
that saved our marriage. 


There are three basic types of anti- 
depressants. The first and easiest to 
use are the tricyclic agents; second, the 
MAO inhibitors which require abstinence 
from certain foods; and combination 
agents. Within each of these categories 
there are a variety of brand names, and 
each has different benefits and varying 
degrees of side effects. (The University 
of Wisconsin-Madison has published a 
soft-cover book on depression that covers 
each of these agents and their benefits 
and side effects quite well.) I took 
amitriptyline (a tricyclic) and the only 
side effect I noticed was a dry mouth 
which subsided after a while. These 
anti-depressants only work if there is a 
chemical cause for your depression, 


After I was on the anti-depressants 
for several months, I discovered that the 
real cause of my problems was a condition 
called candida albicans. Not all medical 
doctors are aware of this condition and 
test for it. From my psychologist I 
obtained the names of two physicians 
(clinical ecologists) in my area who 
could test me for this. (She suspected 
that I had this condition.) 


Candida albicans is found in everyone's 
intestines, but usually is kept in control 
by the body's defenses. If it gets out 
of control, it will spread into the blood 
stream and throughout the body, causing a 
myriad of problems and symptoms. There 
is a very strong link between candida and 
PMS. Some of the major causes of candida 
are having taken antibiotics, birth con- 
trol pills, cortisone, prednisone, or 
corticosteriods; coping with stress; eat- 
ing foods rich in sugar, yeasts, and mold. 


The first thing that the doctor told 
me after testing me for the candida was 
that they'd get me off the anti-depres- 
sants. Within six weeks I quit them cold 
turkey (not usually recommended) and 
haven't missed them once. The only time 
I ever get depressed now is if I have 
seriously cheated on my diet for the 
candida, And PMS, of which I suffered 
almost every symptom, has become a thing 
of the past. 


The treatment for candida is not a 
quick fix, I require medication and diet 
for months, and even years, to bring it 
under complete control, But it is worth 
it! I am anew person! Even my neighbors 
have noticed the difference, not to men- 
at my family, and I lost 15 pounds as 
well, 


After being diagnosed, I realized that 
everything that my general practitioners 
were doing to treat my medical problems 
(which were a direct result of the candi- 
da), such as irregular menstrual bleeding, 
only made the problem worse. Last spring 
I came down with what I thought was the 
flu and a sinus infection. That all 
cleared up within a few weeks when I 
began medication and diet for the can- 
dida. Before starting this treatment, I 
went as long as 4 months without a period. 
Now I am having regular cycles again. 


Some of the common symptoms of candida 
are feeling tired, lethargic, drained 
or depressed, poor memory, irritability, 
headaches, inability to concentrate or to 
make decisions, inappropriate drowsiness, 
muscle weakness and numbness, lack of 
coordination, recurrent vaginal yeast 
infections, loss of sexual desire, ath- 
lete's foot, jock itch, fungus skin 
infections, heartburn, indigestion, bloat- 
ing, abdominal pain, gas, constipation, 
diarrhea, pain in joints, nasal conges- 
tion, recurrent sore throats and coughs, 


pain or tightness in the chest, anxiety 
attacks, blurry vision, insomnia, muscle 
aches, infertility, cramps, PMS, or crav- 
ings for sweets, pizza or bread. Many of 
these things can be caused by other dis- 
eases, but when you have many of these 
symptoms and all of your tests keep coming 
back negative or inconclusive, you may 
suffer from candida, 


Doctors who know about and will test 
for candida generally practice clinical 
ecology or orthomolecular medicine, 

There is a good book out on the subject 
called The Yeast Connection, by William 
Crook, M.D, (Professional Books, P.O. Box 
3494, Jackson, TN 38301) 


I would strongly urge this sister to 
be checked for candida if she can find a 
physician in her area to do so. Dr. Crook 
suggests a plan of treatment that a con- 
senting physician could try with you. If 
not, give the anti-depressants a chance. 
They are relatively very safe and side 
effect-free, They will most likely help 
to alleviate many of her symptoms, but if 
candida is the root condition they will 
not entirely go away without treating 
it. As one who knows of the suffering of 
PMS and depression, I sincerely offer 
this to you in love and friendship. 


Name Withheld 
OOOO 


I, too, was depressed. I felt as if I 
were in a dark hole. I did not want to 
come out. No matter how miserable it was 
in that hole, it was familiar. It was 
safe; it was comfortable. I didn't have 
to do anything but sit in that hole, 

I did not want the unknown. I was scared, 


People would stand over that hole, 
dropping lines, urging me to grab hold 
and come out. But I preferred to suffer 
in the dark. "I would come out," I said, 
"but I can't." Finally, my therapist 
dangled the rope. I grabbed. "There is 
no one in this world who can hurt you 
more than you're hurting yourself." And 
I slowly pulled out, standing close by so 
I could dive back into that familiar hole 
if I didn't like it outside. 


I didn't want to be on medication 
all my life; I didn't want my intellect 
dulled. Both fears were ill-founded. My 
psychiatrist explained that the medication 
would fool the brain into producing anti- 
depressant and that in time I could slowly 
go off medication, and little by little, 
the brain would manufacture its own anti- 
depressant. This has happened to me and 
also to my friend. My medication was 
fine from the beginning; hers had to be 
changed and adjusted so much she had to 
spend five weeks in a psychiatric hospital 
before she found the right medication. 
Now we each have jobs, cope with our 
large families, help each other and others 
to cope, and live life each day. 


Do I feel fully recovered? No, but I 
feel a lot better than I did. After a 
bath, do you feel really clean? For how 
long? You have to bathe again and again. 
That's the same as recovering--you get 
depressed again and again, but you talk 
yourself out of it, and you recover again 
and again. 


I suggest that you get a trusted 
therapist and a trusted psychiatrist and 
follow their instructions for at least 
six months, I was on psychotherapy for a 
year, on medication and psychotherapy for 
four years, then took an additional year 
to be weaned from psychotherapy. I won- 
dered many times if I would ever recover. 
It's been a year since I said goodbye to 
my therapist. I still often wish to see 
her again, but she made it clear that I 
could make it on my own. And do you know 
what? I cant! 


Thanks for your letter to make me 
realize that I am recovering; that my 
black hole is covered over. I spend time 
cultivating friends, and they help me in 
times of stress, I hope someone helps 
you lift that blanket of darkness with 
which you are securely covered and offers 
you help to find another way to keep warm, 


Nancy Johansson 
Troy, Michigan 
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For most of the past seven years, I 
have suffered from severe tension head- 
aches that sometimes last for weeks at a 
time. Two years ago, they got so bad 
that my arm and one side of my face went 
numb. Over the years I had spent hundreds 
of dollars on chiropractors, prescription 
pain killers, and over-the-counter pain 
killers. My husband tried for months 

to get me to see a neurologist. One 

day, because of a particularly severe 
headache, ‘I had him give me a blessing. 
He assured me that I would get some re- 
lief, and I felt like it was time to see 
the neurologist. 


After X-raying my head, the doctor 
assured me that there was nothing physio- 
logically wrong. When he started to 
question me about my headaches, I started 
to cry, and he kept asking me why I was 
depressed. I didn't have any answers. 

He said that the muscles in my back and 
neck were so tight that they caused my 
head to ache, and because my head hurt so 
badly, the muscles would tighten up even 
more. It was a vicious cycle, He pre- 
scribed physical therapy and anti-depres- 
sants so that I would be relaxed enough 
for the therapy to work, 


I cried all the way home from his 
office, When I got home, a well-meaning 
relative told me that if I started taking 
those pills, pretty soon I would be on 
"uppers" and "downers" and before I knew 
it, I would be "hooked for life." That 
made me feel even worse. 


That night I talked to a good friend 
who had taken anti-depressants when she 
was going through a divorce, and she 
assured me that they had saved her life. 


I have a copy of the Sunstone magazine 
that contains the article on Mormon women 
and depression, and I decided to reread 
that, There were a couple of parts that 
jumped out at me, One was, "We have 
strong evidence to indicate that there is 
a thing that we call endogenous depres- 
ston, which may be biological, or perhaps 
biochemical, in origin. We have evidence 
to suggest that depression shows up in 
families much more than we'd expect on 
the basis of chance, suggesting a possible 
hereditary kind of transmission." (Sun- 
stone, March-April, 1979, page 22) Also, 
"There are many other things that can 
cause depression: .. . one's biology or 
chemical imbalances in the body. This is 
often treated with simple medication." 
(p. 22) 


I had recently had my blood tested to 
check for hypoglycemia and knew that I 
had a severe calcium and protein deficien- 
cy (which I assumed that I got from 
nursing my third baby during what was 
probably the most stressful year of my 
life). I also knew that my grandmother 
had died in a mental hospital from unknown 
causes in the 1930s. 


I knew that I didn't want to end up in 
a mental hospital, and I knew that I had 
been inspired to go to the neurologist, 
so I decided to fill the prescription for 
the anti-depressants. 


I was extremely sleepy the first week 
or two--in fact I remember lying in bed 
the morning after I had taken the first 
one, listening to my five-year-old make 
scrambled eggs for my two-year-old and 
not really caring if I got up. I remember 
being thirsty and needing more naps, but 
I don't remember any really negative side 
effects. I took them for two months and 
had no feelings of withdrawal when I 
quit. The physical therapy was very 
beneficial. Although I still have head- 
aches, I learned a lot of exercises to 
stretch out the muscles in my neck when 
they start to tighten up. 


I also suffer from PMS, but only have 
three or four bad days every month. I 
seem to hate the whole world during this 
time--including my family--and can barely 
function, If it went on much longer than 
this, I would not be afraid to take 
anti-depressants again, I feel that, 
when properly prescribed, they can be 
beneficial. 


Rosemary Bullough 


Layton, Utah 
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After I read your letter, 
of questions, 
have a supportive family or best friend? 
In which part of the country do you live? 


I had lots 
Are you single? Do you 


Who diagnosed you as having PMS? You 
mention a therapist--what kind of thera- 


pist? Psychologist, psychiatrist, MD, 
nurse? How is your rapport with your 
doctor? Do you have health insurance? 


Have you read any of the many books out 
now about PMS? Are you aware of other 
things that might be causing your depres- 
sion, in addition to or instead of PMS? 


My first contact with a hormonally- 
caused depression was when my future 
sister-in-law came running out of the 
house yelling at her husband, "Divorce 
me, Just divorce me!" She had had a 
hysterectomy when she was 34, and even 
after a year of trying out supplementary 
hormones, she was still suicidally de- 
pressed, sometimes threatening to kill 
herself, 


At the time I thought that it would 
have been more "fair" of God to have 
given her a strictly physical handicap, 
like paralysis of the legs--something 
obvious that she could deal with objec- 
tively instead of a handicap that stole 
from her the strength of her own person- 
ality and the spiritual resources that she 
needed to be able to cope. Under what 
circumstances are we responsible for who 
we are? Is our personality the same 
thing as our spirit? To what degree is 
mental illness a function of chemistry? 
How are we accountable when it's obviously 
some chemical out of control? 


Since then I've decided that God 
doesn't give us weaknesses; no, not even 
to make us strong. Weaknesses--mental, 
physical, or a combination of both--they 
happen. A lot of them we bring on our- 
selves, indirectly, through pollution, 
poor nutrition, unwise use of drugs, and 
other ways that we're not even aware of. 
I haven't been able to answer the other 
questions, It still seems to me that 
some of us women (and only some)--because 
of our menstrual cycles and the related 
stresses of childbearing or infertility-- 
have more than our share of messy, mys- 
terious problems that no one seems to be 
able to do anything about. Fortunately, 
the medical establishment is finally 
paying attention. 


About two years ago, when PMS was 
getting to be too much for our marriage 
("Pre-menstrual tension, post-menstrual 
tension; when are you normal anymore?" my 
husband wanted to know), I looked into 
getting some progesterone therapy. I 
was encouraged to learn that there is a 
National PMS Society and a mail-order 
pharmacy that specializes in PMS treat- 
ments (vitamins, medications, proges- 
terone, and reading material), as well as 
local support groups for PMS sufferers 
and their families. 


Addresses: 
National PMS Society 
3514 University Dr., Suite 5 
Durham, NC 27707 
919-489-6577 


Madison Pharmacy Associates, Inc. 
1603 Monroe St., Box 9641 

Madison, WI 53715 

608-257-7046. 

1-800-588-7046 (outside Wisconsin) 


I can't tell you how I have reacted to 
progesterone because, after spending 
$75.00 for my initial exam at the New 
England PMS clinic (and over $2,000 con- 
sulting other doctors), I found out that 
I have a systemic yeast infection that — 
has to be treated first. I mention this 





because some of the infection's symptoms-- 
depression, migraines, bloating, back- 
aches, muscle spasms, fatigue, sinusitis, 
teeth grinding--are similar to PMS, The 
yeast infection was caused by the antibi- 
otics that I took after the birth of my 
last baby. Anyone who takes antibiotics-- 
male or female--is susceptible to this 
"disease," especially those who are care- 
less about their own health and nutrition. 


I hadn't realized how sick I was, how 
much of my energy had been channeled into 
controlling chronic pain, until I started 
to get well, One morning, looking out 
the kitchen window, I thought, "It's a 
beautiful day," and along with that 
thought, my heart lifted. I felt an 
emotion that I hadn't felt for nearly two 
years. Oh, there had been beautiful 
days, and I had noted them, but I hadn't 
had an emotional response to beauty for a 
long, long time. I knew that my emotions 
had seemed flat, that I had been less 
creative than usual. But I didn't want 
to admit to depression for fear I would 
drown in it and take my family with me. 


If I had a daughter severely affected 
by her menstrual cycles, I would encourage 
her to read about PMS before she talks to 
a doctor, especially the sections on 
drugs and their side effects. Also, she 
should keep track of her PMS symptoms for 
at least six months, to get an idea of 
the degree and timing of her symptoms, A 
responsible doctor will not treat you 
with drugs until you have first estab- 
lished a baseline. Keeping a monthly 
record of my PMS symptoms (charts are 
available at PMS clinics and in some PMS 
books) has helped me see my bodily changes 
as something I can deal with, outside 
myself. 


My body is not me, During the first 
week of my cycle, my body is susceptible 
to headaches, on days 12-14 my body will 
probably feel sexy, energetic, and attrac- 
tive. On day 20 I can expect to hate 
myself: I feel fat and tired, and life 
is about as flavorful as teething bis- 
cuits. My husband says this is self- 
fulfilling prophecy. I say it’s not. 

My new approach keeps me from making up 
discouraging explanations ("I ate too 
much last night"; "I've been doing too 
much/not enough housework"; "I am just 
not cut out to be a mother"; "I am over- 
sexed and lonely") for the way I feel. 


I wish I had kept a menstrual record 
when I was single. It may have helped me 
see myself, if not with a sense of humor, 
at least with a greater objectivity. I 
would have been more patient with my 
moods, more accepting of my sexuality, 
less angry about the cyclical swell and 
flow. When you're young, you think you 
are--or at least should be--in control; 
when you're older and have sex and babies 
and who knows what else, you find that 
you body does what it wants to anyway. 
Disassociation follows naturally. When I 
was pregnant, I blew up tighter than I 
ever thought possible; now that I'm not, 
I look flabbier than I ever thought pos- 
sible. I'm going to get varicose veins 
and liver spots and probably some other 
long-term disabilities, Being able to 
predict the inevitable gives me at least 
the illusion of control. 


Maureen Leavitt 
Monroe, Connecticut 
eee 


The discussion topic for the next ~“Sis- 
tere Help” column is “In the past month, 
bishops have received a letter stating 
that Church members who are married to 
nonmembers can now take out their own 
endowments. In order to obtain recommends 
for thie work, both male and female mem- 
bers need only to obtain written permis- 
sion from their spouses, as well ae (in 
ounjunction with their stake presidente 
and bishops) determine that their action 
will not be disruptive to their marriages. 
Write and tell ue what this news means to 
you.” Please have your responses to us 

by May 31, 1986. Where possible, aubmit 
your manuscripts typewritten and double- 
spaced with margins of 10 dnd 50. 


On Becoming a Missionary 





The street is all mine. The milkman 
is long gone, and the postman is not yet 
due, so it looks like it's time for my 
delivery. The problem is that while 
dairy and postal services are welcomed, I 
bring a message that nobody ordered or 
recognizes. I'm a Mormon missionary; 
it's my intention to convince people 
that they do, after all, need the restored 
gospel, of infinitely more worth than 
milk or mail. It all sounds so awesome, 
but to get to those homes I must begin on 
the doorstep. 


Ah, the doorstep! Who lives in thie 
house? One more soul all immersed in the 
daily struggle of just getting by, star- 
tled or amused to be caught off guard by 
a religious intrusion into dishpans and 
yardwork and pressing appointments, trying 
to shut the door forever on the Mormon 
missionaries, It's up to me to keep that 
door open, to find the right words, the 
right touch to spark interest; to keep 
the talk flowing, the concentration in- 
tact; to look them in the eye and touch 
mind and soul just enough to leave the 
door ajar for one more call-back next 
week. 


So this is what it means to be a mis- 
sionary! How did I get here on this 
wintry street? I am green, and eager, 
and earnest. Not that long ago I was a 
California kid, cheerleading and surfing; 
one year ago I was a Utah skier; only 
last week I was a college senior, scram- 
bling to reread Shakespeare and modern 
poets before my comprehensive English 
exam, Just as I turned twenty-one, even 
before my college graduation ceremony, I 
left a great deal behind me and headed 
east, eighteen months in the Cumorah 
Mission ahead of me. Nothing made me 
happier. 


"Let's go, Sister Murray. 
door is all yours!" 


The next 


Back we go, my reveries evaporating in 
the cold February wind. Private property, 
private lives, private convictions--do I 
dare approach these strangers? Finally 
placing a Book of Mormon within a home, I 
turn resolutely to approach another door- 
step, then another, row after row facing 
me as far as I can see. 


That was the beginning. Imagine how 
strongly a missionary must feel about the 
Church, her message, even herself in 
order to proselyte door to door in this 
manner. Was this why I had decided to 
come on a mission? Many times in the 
next eighteen months I would reflect on 
my decision, The motivation to become a 
missionary is a complex matter. A mission 
need not always be an absolute right or 
wrong decision, but rather it may be one 
significant choice among others. Of 
the many choices for sharing and strength- 
ening my own testimony of the gospel, a 
full-time mission was the most appropriate 
for me. The truth was, in spite of all I 
could learn and anticipate, I never had 
any convincing reason not to go. 


I can vividly remember sitting in the 
living room of a young mother we'd been 
teaching, silenced by her intensity as 
she spoke, 


"You know, girls, I would like to 
believe your message. But once before, I 
spent years searching for God's will in 
my life, and I could not find any an- 
swers. Never again, I told myself then. 
I'm not sure I could go through such an 
experience again." 


Her pain and confusion were real. 
Listening to her distress, I looked deep 
within and wondered what had prepared me 
for this spiritual crisis. What were my 
resources? What did it mean to be a 
missionary? 


The idea of a mission appealed to me 
years before I was old enough to do any- 
thing about it. I had treated my initial 
interest as the seed described in Alma 
32: Arouse your faculties, experiment-- 
the scriptures directed--exercise faith, 
give your inclination some nourishment, 
meditation, prayer, plenty of time, and 
see if it grows, see if it is a good 
seed. I had lived with the idea long 
enough to feel good about my mission 
plans. 





The time came when I had to see just 
how serious I was, A mission became more 
than some romantic adventure; it was 
almost a reality, one that required fore- 
thought, preparation, and consistency. I 
wanted to be sure that I was ready and 
that my expectations were realistic. 
Maybe every prospective missionary should 
ask the golden question: "How much do I 
really know about a mission? Would I 
like to know more?" Imagine entering the 
mission field ill-prepared, with motives 
and resources unexamined. I couldn't 
afford to do that, 


Fortunately, my own curiosity for 
details about mission life was insati- 
able. I wanted questions to penetrate 
beneath the surface reality or the common- 
place facets of a mission. From experi- 
enced sources, I wished to learn: 


How did the field differ from your 
expectations? What would you have 
done differently in preparing for a 
mission? Differentiate between appro- 
priate and inappropriate reasons to 
contemplate a mission? What are some 
of the atrengths and weaknesses a 
woman brings to the work? Specify 
tasks that are easter or harder for 
sisters. What will you miss most 

and least about missionary work after 
your release? 

I couldn't ask enough questions. Even 
after my release, I went on writing, 
compiling, and even employing a question- 
naire to obtain a composite profile of 
lady-missionaries in different programs. 
Many of these women were strong mission- 
aries because they were competent, worthy, 
and had much to contribute, Their dedi- 
cation was possible because they'd given 
extensive thought to their decision, 
keeping close counsel with their bishop 
and family priesthood. Admittedly, it 
was rarely an easy decision, They turned 
to the scriptures for direction, to their 
patriarchal blessings for promises, and 
to prayer for confirmation of their de- 
sires, Most encouraging were those sis- 
ters who genuinely understood and prepar- 
ed for their obligations before accepting 
a mission call. 


Certainly nothing beats firsthand 
experience! As a missionary, when our 
appointment book looked quite full, I 
would get on the phone. "Carolyn, how 
would you like to be a missionary with us 
this evening? We need your help at a 
meeting." 


As these young Church women were tem- 
porarily recruited, they would make their 
sweet contributions to the conversion 
process, and I would watch their faces. 

I remember thinking, "I wish I had done 
this before my mission." I should have 
gone with stake and lady-missionaries 
when I had the chance, 


I did try to learn ahead of time some 
of the implications of mission rules: 
arising early, few diversions, many pro- 
hibitions, and rigorous adherence to the 
scriptures, lessons, and missionary sche- 
dule are the norm. One forceful companion 
attributed her success to a single, well- 
chosen commitment: "Before my mission," 
she explained, "my sister made me promise 
that I would always get up at 6 A.M., no 
matter what, This helped me more than 
anything else." 


Here again, knowing what questions to 
ask helped me to anticipate stringent 
mission requirements, such as: 


How do the rules function as pro- 
tection? What does it mean to be 
assigned to the same companion for 
months on end, with rare changes or 
interaction due to scarcity of sisters 
in the field? Why does your relation- 
ship with your companion have such an 
effect on your morale? (Indeed, few 
circumstances bring two people into 
such a close and constant contact, 
with the slightest choice in the ar- 
rangement, unless they be cell-mates!) 


What does it mean to be the conspic- 
uous minority, set apart with a call 
as legitimate as an elder's, and yet 
functioning as a female in a program 
with a masculine orientation? Why is 


your relationship with the priesthood 
holders such a determinant in your 
performance? Is it myth or fact that 
women are either the best or the worst 
missionaries in a given area? 


This last question is especially contro- 
versial., Common to sisters is the stigma 
attached to lady-missionaries, too long 

an impediment to service by well-qualified 
but mission-shy Church women, a role too 
long regarded as negative or question- 
able. I'm glad that damaging stereotypes 
didn't prevent me from becoming a mission- 
ary, but these myths seemed to add an 
unnecessary burden and fostered a defen- 
sive posture unhealthy to my work. I 

wish that I had been less concerned with 
vindicating my worth. I often took heart 
from the missionary qualifications set 
forth in section 4:1-3 of the Doctrine 

and Covenants: 


Now behold, a marvelous work ia 
about to come forth among the children 
of men, 

Wherefore, O ye that embark in the 
service of God, see that ye serve him 
with all your heart, mind and strength, 
that ye may stand blameless before God 
at the last day. 

Therefore, tf ye have desires to 
serve God ye are called to the work. 


This made sense to me. The spirit we 
bring to a missionary calling, as a man 
Or a woman, was the most important prere- 
quisite. 


I found myself greatly enriched by the 
mission experience, In helping others I 
was strengthened in testimony and self- 
esteem; I was also fortified for future 
church assignments, and eventually, for 
Marriage, 


"Why not stay home and concentrate on 
marriage?" I was asked. I wanted both 
experiences. I didn't intend to let 
eighteen months of service replace mother- 
hood, but rather intensify its possi- 
bilities, I could anticipate no better 
schooling, no better way to lay a founda- 
tion in Christ than in the mission field. 
Mission memories became a powerful re- 
source for me: My mission was the time 
when I internalized standards to measure 
and guide my family. 


Because my mother had served in the 
mission field, her example and sympathies 
were profound contributions to my prose- 
lyting. From her I learned ficcthand of 
the hardships, the setbacks, the companion 
difficulties, the work and strain that 
comprise a mission. From her I learned 
also of the quiet triumphs, the growth of 
faith, and the sweet conversions that 
make it all worthwhile. Her reinforcement 
was invaluable, and I understood better 
how mothers can transfer their positive 
missionary attitudes to their children. 


With all this incentive behind me, I 
still found that some mission motives 
must be spurned, I quickly discovered 
how ironic and unwise to ever think of a 
mission as a last resort, for in the 
field my flaws and failings were magni- 
fied and my utmost required of me. In 
preparing me for the tasks ahead, a fellow 
missionary advised: 


Mission work te terribly discourag- 
ings with the alternation between 
peaks of happiness and depths of de- 
spair being so rapid, frequent, and 
extreme as to border on mania. The old 
axtom of “wherever you go» you have to 
take yourself with you is even more 
true here. You are who you are, and 
the relentless pressures of missionary 
work bring out your positive and nega- 
tive characteristics and traite to a 
greater degree. You will not become a 
misstonary after you are here; you 
will only mold what you have into the 
mtestonary framework. Begin now--be 
eure that your substance te founded on 
Christ, or you will not stand when the 
etorm appears, 


We must Live out each moment of our 
own mission--even the mistakes. You 
can live on no one else's advice and 
testimony out here. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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On Becoming a Missionary 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


Of course, we're mistaken to think that 
we have to be perfect to be good mission- 
aries, We get as ready as we can, spir- 
itually and practically, to merit the 
explicit responsibilities. 


"Are you willing to serve with heart, 
might, mind, and strength?" the Lord asks 
of us. 


“D mean to. (. 


"Then to keep your thoughts on mission- 
ary work," our district leader once coun- 
seled, "try singing only church hymns as 
you drive to your meetings. No other 
songs." 


That was a suggestion, not a mission 
rule, but what a hard deprivation for my 
musical heart! (Nevertheless, soon our 
little LDS hymnal rode on our dash- 
board, assuming new importance in our 
sisters' repertoire.) 


No matter how the rules and particulars 
differ in mission experiences, the point 
is that challenges are a constant. As 
never before, I needed every ounce of 
moral courage, consistency, and gospel 
stability in the tasks ahead, and could 
not afford to be driven by a weak force, 


Deciding on a mission is never easy. 
In becoming a missionary, it helped me to 
remember the promise in D&C 4: "There- 
fore, if ye have desires to serve God, ye 
are called to the work.” 


Mignonette Murray 
New London, Connecticut 


POEMS BY MEG MUNK 


For years readers of Exponent II have 
welcomed a letter, a perspective, or a 
poem signed by Meg Munk. She has become 
known through these pages as an honest, 
caring sister, courageous in the themes 
she addresses for us and generous in the 
very personal things she is willing to 
share, Her directness and insight, her 
ability to focus on what really matters, 
her way of tying experience to heart and 
mind are rare, and we always watch these 
pages to see her appear. 


Now there is a collection of Meg's 
poetry, the effort of her friend Ellie 
Colton. Entitled So Far, it comes at a 
point which Meg calls a "critical junc- 
ture" in her life, a time when she is 
battling cancer, Recently, her poems 
dealing with this threat brought emotional 
responses when they appeared in Dialogue. 
That suite of poems, "One Year," is in- 
cluded complete in this new book, Repre- 
senting fifteen years of confronting the 
inconsistencies of life, the poems tear 
down barriers to communicate, Even if we 
don't know Meg the woman, her poems speak 
to us, her heart to ours. She addresses 
directly powerful and sensitive themes of 
human living--relationships, infertility, 
adoption, parenthood, faith and doubt, 
death, and with it all, joy and hope, 


We cannot but be touched. We are 
purged of our fears, befriended in our 
doubts, comforted in our humanness. We 
are heightened in our joys. We are drawn 
together. All because Meg dared, and 
cared to share with us. Thank you, Meg. 


So Far: Poems by Margaret Rampton Munk 
104 pages, illustrated, $6.95 ppd. (3 or 
more--$5.95 each) 


Send checks and address to: 


Eleanor Colton 
8005 Greentree Rd. 
Bethesda, MD 20034 


SISTER SAINTS 


Sister Saints, first published in 1978 
and since out-of-print, has just been 
reprinted, This collection of essays 
about twenty-six Mormon women has become 
a standard of popular history dealing 
with the contributions of women from all 
walks of life. Copies can be obtained by 
sending $12.95 plus $1.50 for postage and 
handling to: 


Vicky Burgess-Olson 
971 Third Avenue 
Salt Lake City, UT 84103 
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REUNION 


Mark your calendars now for July 25, 
26, and 27. That's when the 1986 Exponent 
II reunion will be held at the Hillsboro 
Camp in New Hampshire. Join us for a 
weekend of great eating (beginning with 
dinner on Friday night and ending with 
dinner on Sunday); luxuriating in the 
clean cabins; enjoying open-sky showers; 
boating; canoeing; tennis; and swimming 
in lovely Peace Lake--plus the open and 
thought-provoking discussions and presen- 
tations, a special Saturday night speaker, 
and friendships made and renewed. 


There will be carpooling from Boston 
to the camp and back. If you will be 
driving, let us know. For those who 
arrive in Boston Thursday night, or need 
to stay over on Monday, bed and breakfast 
facilities will be available for a dona- 
tion to Exponent II. 


You can kill two birds with one stone 
by combining a trip to the reunion with a 
visit to the Hill Cumorah Pageant in 
upstate New York, which begins on July 25 
and runs through August 2. 


There is a limit of one hundred and 
twenty-five, so confirm your reservation 
early for this super weekend. Send your 
check for $70.00 ($80.00 with a T-shirt), 
made payable to Exponent II, to Anne 
Wunderli, 42 Pierce Road, Watertown, MA 
02172; telephone (617) 926-7838. Appli- 
cation deadline: May 31, 1986. 


FRIENDS 


Beverly Johnson 
Caroleen Whitworth 
Michael Whitworth 
Nancy Proctor 

Emma Lou Thayne 

Kay Senzee 

Nancy Thomas 

Alice Thatcher 
Louise Judd 

Dennis L. Holdaway 
Pamela Boyack 

Mrs. John Lillywhite 
Marilyn W. Rosenlof 
Claudia Bushman 
Connie Holbrook 
Betty B. Beard 
Camille Hawkins 


Linda Newell 
Jessie Cammack 
Vickie Stewart 
Patricia F, Price 
Mrs. Mary W. Wallman 
Susan E. Milner 
Therese Moore 
Marion Mangum 
LovAnn Circuit 
Carole G. Smith 
Val C. Wilcox 
Virginia O. Graham 


BEST FRIENDS 


Elizabeth C. Glenn 
Anne J. Clark 
Julie Nichols 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor: 


We are intrigued with the cover of 
your Fall 1985 issue, but, to our dismay, 
can find no comments about it in the 
publication, 


Would you mind identifying the picture 
for us? Are reprints available? We 
would be happy to pay for a quality full- 
size reprint. 


We can't seem 
to lay it down; 
the faces have 
captured our 
hearts! 


Anna M. Burnham 
S.L.C., Utah 


Ed, note: The award-winning photograph 
used for the cover of our last issue was 
taken by Sallie Warton Latimer of Narra- 
gansett, Rhode Island. The children in 
the picture live in Nikolaevsk, a remote 
village in Kenai, Alaska, Their ancestors 
became known as the "Old Believers" more 
than 300 years ago, when they were excom- 
municated for their refusal to accept 
reforms in the Russian Orthodox Church. 


In their extended search for a home- 
land, the Old Believers came to Alaska in 
1967. Sister Latimer's picture was taken 
in July of 1975, one month after they 
became U.S. citizens. 


Reprints are available from Sallie 
Latimer, 59 Gibson Ave., Narragansett, RI 
02882. 8 X 10" prints in black and white 
(sepia-toned) are $15, ppd. Color prints 
(almost identical pose) are $25, ppd. 
Extra postage required for outside U.S. 


WE NEED YOU! 


Exponent II seeks your contributions 
of articles and artwork. We will be 
pleased to consider submissions for our 
Summer issue on "The Young Women of Expo- 
nent" (written by and for women ages 12 
to 18) and our Pall issue on "Problems 
of Aging" (which will include an essay by 
Helen Stark and a transcript of a panel 
discussion on aging). Future issues will 
focus on such topics as those suggested 
at our past reunions: women missionaries; 
dealing with grief; the international 
Church experience; mothering; dealing 
with handicaps; single Parenting; living 
in part-member families. Short stories 
and poetry are also welcome. 


_The respective deadlines for the re- 
ceipt of copy for our Summer and Fall 
issues are May 3lst and June 3lst, Copy 
should be submitted double-spaced, with 
Margins of 10 and 50 (except for poetry, 
for which there are no set requirements). 
Please include your name and address on 
every page. (Note: We use word process- 
ing software on IBM PCs. We will gladly 
accept contribution to the paper on IBM- 
compatible diskettes. 


Contributions of art and photography 
are also welcome, Drawings should be on 
good quality paper in pen and ink. Photo- 
graphs should be black and white, but we 
will consider color photographs with high 
contrast that will print well in black 
and white. Artwork will not be returned 
unless accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, 


Editor 
Managing Editors 


Susan L. Paxman 

Jan Adams Cooper 
Roslyn Udall 
Heather Cannon 
Cheryl Howard 

Ann Gardner Stone 
Laurel T, Ulrich 
Scott Cooper 
Melinda Snart Graves 
Janette Fairbanks Paull 
Danielle Beazer 
Nancy T, Dredge 

Jan Tueller Lowman 
Melanie Evans Moss 
Barbara Taylor 
Eileen Perry Lambert 
Shirley Hogan 

Chris R. Arrington 
Mary L, Bradford 
Linda Collins 

Judy Dushku 

Susan Howe 

Eileen Perry Lambert 
Mimmu M.A.H, Sloan 
Anne Wunderli 
Melinda Snart Graves 
Catherine Hammond 
Janette Fairbanks Paull 
Anne Wunderli 
Ronalee Dyer 

Chris Johnson 

Kathy Mulligan 

Lisa Palmer 

Carrel H. Sheldon 
Claudia Williams 
Scott Cooper 

Linda Huppi 

Sylvia Russell 

Erik F, Paxman 
Eileen Lambert 
"Weathervane, 1840" 


Senior Editors 


Assistant Editors 





Editorial Committee 


Art Editor 
Executive Assistant 
Section Editors 


Circulation Mgr. 
Treasurers 


Production Mgr. 
Production Staff 


Word Processing 
Mailing 


Back Issues 
Cover 


Exponent II is published quarterly by 
Exponent II Incorporated, a non-profit 
corporation with no official connection 
with The Church of Jesus Christ 


of Latter-day Saints. Articles 
published represent the opin- 
ions of authors only and not 
necessarily those of the editor 
or staff. Copyright © 1986 

by Exponent II Incorporated, 
All rights reserved. 


Yes, I'd like to subscribe to 
Exponent II 


1 year, $700; 112 years, $14.00; 1 Friend, $25.00 
Alaska, Canada, Hawall, Mexico, add $3,00 postage per year 
Overseas, add $700 postage per year 
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Mail with check or money order to Exponent Il, 
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Moving? As third class mall Exponent II Is not forwarded. 
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